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LECTURE ON HEADS. 29 

down the street at almost any time, and we see men 
with their hands in their pockets, staring with a foolish 
look, and wondering at every thing they meet. Some 
are laughing, some are crying. Now, laughing and 
crying are opposite effects. It is turning up the muscles 
to laugh, and drawing them down to cry. Some peo- 
ple suddenly break out into spasms of laughter, and 
suddenly change into downright stupidity. I have an 
acquaintance that I scarcely ever meet without its ha, 
ha, ha, followed by an unmeaning, stupid face ; and this 
without any cause whatever. But speaking of heads, 
I have a lot to dispose of. And if any gentleman is 
in want of a wife, he can be accommodated on the most 
favourable terms. The first is a Mrs, Young Sushandy 
a most elegant widow, thirty-three and a half years 
old ; has no income, btit great expectations from a suit 
in law ; she is of an amiable, mild, and gentle dispo- 
sition, and never contradicted her husband ; who was 
deaf as a post. On his death-bed he gave her a certi- 
ficate that she was perfection in his eyes. He had been 
blind for many years. 

The next head I have to' offer is Miss Rosina Daffy- 
downdilly^ forty years of age ; keeps three dogs and 
six cats. Any gentleman whose object is economy, 
would find such a wife highly eligible, as she is famed 
for her little waist, and no encumbrances. Her good 
nature is without bounds, as she has been known to sit 
up three days and three nights with her sick dog ; and 
has often been seen in a heavy shower of rain, holding 
an umbrella over the young ducks to protect them 
from the weather. 

The next is Miss Ederina Sophia Augusta Ever- 
green ; she has an income of $120 a year, which ceases 
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40 COMIC LECTURES. 

« As that beautiful and delicious poet Gotkee says, 
<It was a pleasure I did not expect.' Evelina, dear, are 
you acquainted with German literature ? It is delight- 
ful ; there is a mysterious incomprehensibility, a some- 
thing deep, absorbing, reflecting, a non-understanda- 
bility about it, which is in my opinion its greatest 
charm. Then the melody of the language! see the 
expression of that exquisite line from Gothecj 

< Ox-flosh, pigs-flosh, weal, sour-croute.' 

• 

" But, my dear Evelina, if my heart can give utter- 
ance to its feeling, I have something to communicate. 
I am going, Evelina, («o6«,) I am going to enter into 
the uniformity of connubial conjugality. I am going 
to explode the inmost feelings of my soul at the altar, 
with my dear Edward Augustus. Oh, Evelina, think 
of the agitation, the fear, the dread, the delight, the 
queerness of the moment when I shall become his for- 
ever. How can I endure it ? But I must bear it for 
his sake. Evelina, dear, I'll read you the lines I last 
composed. They are in imitation of Byron. 

tHis eyes are like the twinkling stars. 

His mouth is round and pretty, 
He is a friend of my dear papa't, 
And I'm his little Letty. 

* He tells me when he's with me 
He thinks all troubles petty, 
But when away it troubles he 
That he can't see his Letty. 

*He promised me that he would do 

Any task I'd set he, 
Just for to show that he did woo 
In truth his little Letty. 
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(He did the thing that I had asked, 

And so I'll end my ditty, 

He got consent from pa at last^ 

And I shall be his Letty.'"' 

There can be no difficulty, in my opinion, in ana- 
lyzing this character on phrenological principles. I 
have never met a lady of this description without find- 
ing the organ of ideality immensely large. Now, 
large ideality, when combined with large intellectual or- 
gans, is all very well ; in that case it constitutes a poet, 
or an artist of some consequence. But, when united 
to a small intellect and large self-esteem, it forms a 
character similar to Miss Letty Jemimah Primrose, the 
j^ink of nicety. 

Dropping this pink of nicety, I shall pass directly 
to a head of an opposite nature, and that is what is 
termed by many a masculine woman. She will give 
her opinion of matrimony. Her name is 

Sukey JRawhones. — " Well, here I be ; wake, snakes, 
the day's a-breaking; now I'se set my eyes on a 
good many strange things in my day, but this gettin' 
married business beats every thing I ever did see. It 
goes a-head of Sam Fling, when he wanted to buy 
one of my cheeses to make a grindstun. When I had 
a husband — Devil's whiskers ! — ^if he only said beans to 
me, I made him jump round like a stump-tail cow in 
fly-time. 

"But, there's Mrs. Fletcher, she's three parts a 
nateral born fool, and t'other part is as soft as biled 
cabbage. A woman that don't stand up for her rights 
is a disgrace to my sect. How any man should ever 
want to marry such a molasses-candy critter as she iB, 
is one of the secrets of human nater. And as to 
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handsome — handsome never stood in her shoes. For 
she looks as if she'd break in two if she tried to lift a 
pot of potatoes. I suppose her fingers were made to 
play the pianne. 

"Now, it*s my notion, when a woman gives a man her 
hand, it ought to be big enough to hold her heart at 
the same time. Such a hand as mine is worth giving, 
for I can stop a bung-hole with my thumb, and I've 
done it too. 

«I went into Fletcher's this morning, and true as I'm 
a vartuous woman, he was 'busing on her like a dog for 
lending his receipt-book to Miss Brown, who's fond of 
reading. I 'spose he did not keer for the receipts that 
was written in the book ; . but it was the receipts that 
wasn't there, and ought to be, that stuck into his crop. 
And Miss Fletcher hung down her. head, and looked 
for all the world like a duck in a thunder-storm. I 
jest put my arms agin my sides, and looked her man 
right in the eye till he looked as white as a corpse. It's 
always a way everybody's got when I fixes my eyes on 
'em. And the way my looks white-washed his brazen 
face, was better than slacked lime. There, says I, to 
Miss Fletcher, says I, your husband had ought to had 
me for a wife. When my man was alive, he'd no more 
saying nothing imperdent to me, than he'd took the 
black sow by the tail when she 's nursing her pigs ; and 
you must larn to stick up to your man jest like a new 
hair-brush. 

"I never found any debility in managing these he 
critters, for I always teached 'em what's goose for the 
sarce is sarce for the gander. There's no two ways 
with me ; I'm all of size, stub-twisted, and made of 
horse-shoe nails. I'm chock full of grit^ and a rough 
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' post for any one to rnb their backs agin ; any gal like 
me, what can take a bag of meal on her shoulder and 
tote it to mill, ought to be able to snake any man of 
her heft. Some thinks I ought to get married, and two 
or three has tried to spark it with me, but I never 
listens to none of their* flattery. Though there was 
Blarney Bob come flatterfyin' me like Wenus. But I 
packed him off like a tub of new butter. For I've no 
notion of being tramelled up in their halters of hymens. 
I likes my liberty, and wants no halters or bridges put 
upon me. 

« Sam Moony was shinin' up to me too ; and then 
there was Jim Sweetbread, the butcher ; but he didn't 
find me calf enough for his market. It isen't every 
thing that sticks its legs through broadcloth that's 
going to carry off a gal of my sperit. My charms ain't 
to be had for the bare axing. 

« Gettin' married is a serious thing, as I telled my old 
man when I was woUopin' him with a leg of mutton, 
because he took my shoe-brush to clean his teeth with. 
Wherever there is a nose, there is a mouth not far off, 
' and that proves that nater has given woman her rights 
as well as a man." 

• This character, you will, no doubt, admit is directly 
•opposite to that of Miss Letty Jemimah Primrose ; the 
one, all ideality, which makes every thing subservient to 
it, whilst the other possesses not the slightest trace of 
it. The animal region in Miss Sukey will be found to 
predominate to a great extent. The upper region, 
where we expect to find refinement and the higher 
order of feelings, have gone but to spend the after- 
noon with some of her neighbours, whilst she is found 
digging. potatoes, hoeing com, making stone-fence, and 
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performing all those duties wbich belong to a robmit 
man. 

I shall pass rapidly on ; my object is not to enter 
deeply into this science. That would require too much 
time. My object is merely to throw out a little of my 
experience on the subject ; which, if it does no good, 
can do no harm. 

I am now about to enter on rather a delicate point. 
But as phrenology, in my mind, throws a great deal of 
light on the subject, I shall make bold to venture on 
it. This is nothing more nor less than a matrimonial 
scene. In our walks we see, almost daily, unhappy 
matches — a quarrelling between man and wife. I will 
endeavour to represent a scene that I was witness to a 
short time ago ; and afterwards suggest some ideas on 
the subject. 

You will please imagine me man and wife while 
I represent them. 

Susband — " Well, madam, so you are gadding about 
as usual, spinning street-yarn. When I married you, 
madam, it was expressly understood that you were to 
stay at home and attend to your little family duties, 
and not to gad about.*' 

TFtfe—" Oh ! you are always railing at our sex. 
It's nothing but jaw, jaw, from morning till night. 
You are just like a sheep's head — all jaw." 

Susb. — << And not without reason, madam." 
Wife — "Yes, without rhyme or reason; you nien 
would be miserable beings enough without us : I can 
tell you that, sir." 

Stisb. — " Sometimes, madam, sometimes ; there is 
no general rule without an exception. I could name 
some very good ones, madam. For instance, there is 
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Mrs. Dawson, the best of wives ; always at home when 
you call ; always in good humour ; always neat and 
clean, sober, tidy, and discreet." 

Wife — " I wish you were tied to her ; < always at 
home !' She's the greatest gossip in the country ; she 
may well smile; she's nothing to ruffle her temper. 
< Neat and clean !* She's nothing else to do. < Sober !' 
She can take a glass as well as her neighbours. < Dis- 
creet !* That's another word. I'll have you to know, 
she can tip a wink. But I detest scand9.1. I wonder 
you did not say she was handsome." 

Husb. — " So she is, in my eyes ; she's a beauty. I 
wish you were half as handsome." 

Wife — "You've got a fine eye, to be sure. Tou are 
an excellent judge of beauty. What do you think of 
her nose ?" 

Hush. — "She's a fine woman, in spite of her nose." 

Wife — " Fine feathers make fine birds. She can pen- 
cil her eyebrows, and paint her old withered cheeks." 

Hush. — " Tou can do the same, if you please.'* 

Wife — "I'll have you to know my cheeks don't 
want painting, nor my eyebrows penciling." 

Hunh. — " Yes, your cheeks are about as red as a 
blue cabbage." 

Wife — " You thought me handsome when you mar- 
ried me. But that good-for-nothing hussyj Molly 
Dawson, has stolen your heart. She's ho gossip ! And 
yet she's found in everybody's house but her own. So 
silent too ! Yes, when she has all the clack to herself. 
' Her tongue is as thin as a sixpence with talking ; and 
she's got a pair of eyes that look for aU the world like 
gimlet holes; and then as to scandal. But her 
tongue's no scandal," 
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Mu9b. — << Take care, madam, there is such a thing 
as standing in a white sheet." 

Wife — " You good-for-nothing brute, you are enough 
to provoke a saint." 

Rush, — " You seem to be getting into a passion, 
madam." 

Wife — " Is it any wonder ? < White sheet !* You 
ought to be tossed in a blanket. < Handsome!* I can- 
not forget that word. My charms are lost on such a 
tasteless fellow as you." 

Hvsb. — ""Yes, the charms of your tongue are." 

Wife — " Don't provoke me, or FU fling a dish at 
your head." 

Smb. — « I've done, madam, I've done." 

Wife — « But I have not done, su:. I wish I had 
drowned myself the first day I saw you." 

Hush. — « It is not too late yet, madam." 

Wife — « I'll see you hung first." 

Bvsb, — "You'd be the first to cut me down." 

Wife — " Then I ought to be hung up in your stead." 

Hush, — « I'd cut you down." 

Wife — « You would ; would you ?" 

Su%b, — " Yes, but I'd be sure you were dead first." 

Wife — " I could tear your eyes out." 

Hvsh. — " Stop, madam, stop, if you please. I'm off." 
Exit in hagtey with dishes flt/ing round his head. 

This is a faint sketch of one of those little family 
affairs. And now to account for the difficulty. If we 
appeal to the most ignorant people for the cause of 
these difficulties, they will tell you at once that their 
tempers do not agree. But, further than this, they 
cannot account for it. Now, this is a vague definition, 
and does not come to the foundation of the difficulty. 
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Phrenology, in my mind, nnfolds it in a clear 
light. If, for instance, we take a man with large 
destmctiveness, large combativeness, with a small in- 
tellectual region, and unite him in marriage with a 
woman possessing the same combination of organs, it 
will always be a cat-and-dog life with them. 

But if, on the contrary, we unite this same man with 
a woman possessing moderate size destmctiveness, and 
moderate combativeness, with a well-developed in- 
tellectual and moral region, we shall have an entirely 
different result. Although the husband may rage and 
storm when his animal faculties become aroused, the 
wife, who has the moral and intellectual faculties well 
developed, with small destmctiveness and combative- 
ness, feels no disposition to contend ; she remains per- 
fectly silent until his rage has become exhausted, and 
all again is peace and harmony. 

But in the first instance, the woman possessing the 
same combination of organs as her husband begins re- 
taliating. Instead of throwing water on the fire to 
destroy its ravages, she is adding fuel to increase its 
fury. The children of such parents generally partake 
of the same nature ; hence the great discord we see in 
families : children fighting against parents, and parents 
against children ; and after a succession of such scenes, 
rum and brandy is called in to settle the difficulty — and 
it does it most effectually. For in a few years, if we 
search for this man and wife, we shall probably find one 
in the penitentiary, and the other in a poorhouse; 
whilst the children will be found loafing round the 
docks, clothed in rags, and licking molasses for a 
subsistence. 

Sufficing with these remarks on matrimony, I will 
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pass on to another important point, at present accom- 
panied with a great many evils, which, I feel convinced, 
might be remedied, by attending to the leading princi- 
ples of phrenology. And that is the method in which 
many of oar schools are conducted, particularly in the 
country. 

Nineteen out of twenty in this country receive all 
their education in the common schools. The educa- 
tion of the people, then, is just what these schools are 
fitted to give. These humble schools may be said to 
educate the nation. The character of the man, to a 
great degree, is formed during the days of childhood 
and youth ; and these days are passed with the com- 
mon-school teacher. Whatever he may be, he stamps 
himself upon his pupils. He is their criterion, their 
model. They imitate him, and to him they look up 
for decisions. Children copy after their teacher ; they 
imitate his gait, his looks, his speech, his manners, and 
adoptJiis opinions. The common-school teacher may 
be said to shape the destinies of this Bepublic. 

I have observed in my travels through the country, 
that the most illiterate and incompetent men, generally, 
are selected as school teachers. This, I presume, is 
not done intentionally, but from a want of knowledge 
of what constitutes a good teacher ; added to a close- 
ness of disposition to save a few dollars. To illustrate 
this thing more clearly, I will give an example that 
came under my own observation. Sitting in a tavern, 
one evening, my attention was drawn towards a green- 
horn, a sort of lean, lanky kind of a fellow, who ad- 
dressed the landlord in the following language : — 

" Well, I vow, landlord, I don't think I shall do an- 
other stick of out-door work this winter. I've been 
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working my daylights out all siunmer, on a farm, and 
I'm jest about tired out of that 'ere kind of business. 
I've pretty much made up my mind to take it easy this 
winter, and go to work teaching school. I've been 
down to Jaryis Doolittle's, this arternoon, and he offered 
me six dollars a month: take one half out in com and 
t*other half in washing. Yes, I vow, I'll do it, and no 
mistake. Gome, who's goin' to drink on my expense. 
I've got a good situation, and don't care if I treat all 
round." 

Passing by his school-house, sometime afterwards, I 
stepped in to see how he got on with his scholars. And 
I will now endeavour to give you a description of this 
country achooh 

" Now, boys, don't stir from your seats, but look at 
me while I extort you on larnin'. Now, boys, recollect 
you are the future fathers and mothers of this place. 
Who's that laughing ? Thomas, was that you ?" <<No, 
sir; 'twas Bill Smith." << Smith, what did you laugh 
for?" "I say, I didn't; it was Tom; for he axed me 
which I'd rather be, father or mother?" " Now, boys, 
recollect what I tell you. You must get knowledge ; 
for knowledge is power." "Master, if I git know- 
ledge, will it turn our mill when the creek's dry ?" 
" First class in the alphabet, come up. Now, sir, what 
letter's that ?" « I knowed it once like a book, but I 
forgot it now." "That's A, wr." "Oh, golly! is 
that A?" "Yes, sir, that's A. Now, sir, what's the 
next ?" " That's just what I was going to ask you." 
"Answer me, sur." "Well, it's a crooked looking thing 
anyhow." " That's B." "Well, I shouldn't thought 
that was B." " Go to your seat, sir, and study your 
lesson, or I'll make you smart. Next boy, go on from 
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where he left off."—" B, C, D, E, P, G, H, I, J, K, L." 

« Stop, sir ; I see you know your lesson — take your 
seat. First spelling class, come up. Now, sir, begin." 
"Dog." "What'sthat spell, sir?" "I don't know, sir." 
« Tell me this minute ; what does dog, dog, spell ?" 
"I don't know, sir." " Take your seat, sir." (Boy crieB.\ 
" Stop your crying, or I'll give you something to cry 
for. You are a bad egg, sir ; and if you don't behave, 
I'll make an eggsample of you. Next, what does dog 
spell ?" " Dog, sir." " Right — ^good boy. Next, go 
on." "Milk." "Whatdoes that spell, sir?" «I« don't 
know, sir." "What does the milkman bring round 
every morning?" "Water, sir." " Stop your nonsense. 
What does your mother put in her tea?" "Rum, 
sir." "Next, spell physician." "Phyzh ishin — 
physician." " Good. Next — spell foolery ; look at 
me." "Foole — ^master, Jim Smith keeps all time 
pinching me — ^r y, foolery." "Jim Smith, what do you 
pinch him for ?" "I didn't pinch him. Sam House, 
jist wait till I catch you alone, I'll brea6 your cheek 
for you." " Order there, boys, order. Sam Edwards, 
where you been all this morning." "Mammy said if 
I was a good boy, I might stay home and see the 
pigs killed." "First class in history, stand up. Now, 
who was Julius Caesar?" "Black man used to saw 
wood for daddy." "Who discovered America?" 
« General Jackson." "Next." "Matrtin Van Byren." 
"Next." "J know well." "If you know, telL" 
" Yankee Doodle and hail Collumby." 

»This confusion was exactly what I expected to find. 
I have only to say, in conclusion, that the science of 
phrenology, when its principles are applied, will prove 
a complete remedy to this evil, by enabling us to select 
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such teachers as are calculated to instil a proper edu- 
cation in the minds of a young and rising generation, 
that may be considered an honour, instead of a dis- 
grace to the nation. 

With these remarks, I will conclude this lecture ; and 
if my views of phrenology have been unsatisfactory, 
I trust you will excuse me, as I have succeeded in one 
thing, and that is, in sustaining the old adage, which 
says, laugh and grow f at. 
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DUTCH SPEECH AT THE BALTIMORE 
CONVENTION. 

Fellow Democrats from de neighborhoods : We 
come here to-day to speak von goot many tings. Fust 
von five tingSj den von tree tings. Ven I speaks von 
five tings I speaks not von tree tings ; and ven I speaks 
von tree tings, I speaks not von five tings, dat been 
von facts. Ah tern Vigs, tern Vigs, tern blamde fellers. 
Dem bin all de pig-bugs dat live in de pig houses ; dem 
bin all de rich boeples; got all de monies, make de 
banks, dariff; de Vigs, dey don't valk and speak as de 
Democrats. Dey valk ust exactly like dey got needles 
in dare foots. Dey don't come along straight mid de 
Democrats. If you meet dem in de street on Sunday, 
mid dare daughters, you dink dey got needles in dare 
foots. But ven you meet de Democrats dey valk 
straight, ust exactly: dat bin von five tings. Now 
comes von tree tings : de Vigs, dey have all de stores, 
and if de varmer comes dare and axe de brize von 
goots, an any ting for his vife, a dress, or any ting for 
his daughter, by shakes, dey speaks you ony brize. 
Sut if de Dutch cum in dare un sell crain ant botatoes, 
if you speak him a brize, he make your brize ; if you 
don't like dat, you can go home ant git nothing. Dat 
bin de Vigs mid de dariff, ant de banks; ve Dutch 
varmers don't care for de dariff. If ve put crain in de 
cround, if Got Almighty give goot year, grow ust so 
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goot, dariff or no dariff; make no difference to de 
cround. De dariff dat ish all for de Vigs, goot for 
nothing for de beoples. Now comes Henery Clay, he 
is de fellers ; vy every school boy knows Clay ish a 
smart larned man. But he belongs to de boeples dat 
Talks mit needles in dare foots. Now if he bin Demo- 
crat, he'd bin President sure more as a hundred and 
fifty years ago. But Jimy Boke he bin de fellers. De 
beoples say he bin not Hickory ; but dat bin von Vig 
lie. Hq ish Hickory, un Jackson say so. Jacksod 
say dat de time bin a baby, he bin go tare many a time, 
un see Jimy, un he take some hickory nuts in his 
•bocket, un crack um, un chaw um up fine, and den he 
fed dejoa to Jimy. Vel, he been de Old Hickory, un 
he fed Jimy Boke from his mout, and dat make him 
de young Hickory. Goot-bye. 
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A FOURTH OF JULY ORATION, 



AB DXUVIRID BT 



Fellow-citizens : By the freedom of the sons of 
Columbia, I have been appointed this day to deliver 
this speech on the occasion ^f this performance. This 
is done becase I am jest of age ; I was of age this 
morning about 10 o'clock. 

The only fellers as I knows on that went for freein' 
this great country was the Lord of Chatham and Mr. 
Fox what founded the Society of Quakers. Why I 
recollect the very first independent day that ever I 
seed, my aunt that keeps a shop in New York for selling 
them red crackers ; she made a power of money that 
day. She said it was a day that we should always 
remember, and we have come here this day to remem- 
ber it. 

When Mr. Gineral Lafayette conquered Mr. Gineral 
Cornwallis, it put an end to the war. From Harlaem 
Heights to the Capitol of Washington there was one 
universal rejoicing; the streets was luminated with 
gass ; bonfires was kindled in all the houses ; oceans 
of liquor was drinked, and folks wished joy to their 
acquaintance. It was jest like Christmas and New 
Years, all the nations of the earth stood still and 
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leaped for joy. For we whipped the whole British 
nation at Lexington^ and the battle of Banker's Hill 
jouVe all hearn tell of. It is no use to ezplicitiase 
about the battle of West Point, every school-children's 
heard about that scrape. Them was the times that 
tried men's souls; for Major Andre made an attack on 
West Point, and that infamel old coward Benedict 
Arnold run like Caesar, and gin himself up to the 
British. I could make some beautiful comparisons 
about that affair, for I've been in the house where 
Benedict Arnold was raised, and my grandmother be- 
longed to the same church that his aunt did. It's no 
use to explaterate any more on that subject. The 
earliest posterity that settled this country was the 
Ingins, them folks is very savage and givin' to scalpin' ; 
they are mankind and womankind in the raw state, 
afore they git to be naturalized. When they had this 
country, the arts and manufactures and nothin' of the 
kind flourished in these parts ; and where the village 
church-steeple towers aloft till it overtops the clouds, 
nothin' on earth was to be seen but trees. The sound 
of the church-bell wasn't never heard among these 
valleys and rocks; all was a silent desolation; the 
thoughts of man was lost in a crowd, and the virtues 
of a degenerated people rested in the lap of time. The 
bounding doe walked along, in dignified soliloquy, to 
drink out of the East River, jest as though nothin* on 
earth was the matter. In Wall street there, in New 
York, there wasn't even so much as a broker's office, 
and theatres wam't open from one year's end to another. 
Fellow-citizens! arter the boborigines cleared out, 
the Dutch took possesi^on of this country ; and here is 
a curious inquiry about the Hudaon River : some says 
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it was named after Gorernor Hudsou, and some says 
it was named arter the town of Hudson. I decline to 
the last opinion myself. Well, arter the Dutch cleared 
out, the Americans came oyer and settled this country. 
They brought witJi them an abundance of tin-ware, 
such as pans, ladles, tea-kettles, and gingerbread. 
Then the country began to thrive; arts, manfactors, 
education, and nine-pin alleys: and erery thing was 
goin' ahead as nice as could be, when the Brittish 
kicked up, a muss and vetoed the Stam' Act. They 
also impressed our seamen, and swear that our ships 

shan't sail Oh, my blood biles when I think on't. 

Why the Americans riz right up, jest like some man 
when somebody's put a chestnut-burr in his chair. 
They beat the drums and called to arms ; the name of 
patriotism run through the earth jest like a streak of 
lightnin', and kindled in every vein a thirst for empire 
and renown. Then the British huv down upon us and 
thought to cut us off to a man ; but Gineral Hull went 
out to meet 'em, took their ship and all their aminetion, 
besides a hogshead of fust-rate switchel made of rum and 
molasses, and that cheered up the sons of liberty, and 
.many was astonished. But, fellow-citizens, that wasn't 
nothin' to the Battle of Bunker's Hill, where the war- 
worn veterans chased the Brittish down the hill. Oh, 
I have seen some of the men that did it. Perhaps 
there is some of them here to listen to the glorious 
deeds of their ancestors. Yes, I see one now, that 
font, bled, and died there. 

Fellow-citizens, we have come here this day to de- 
clare that the Union it shall not be disoluted. The 
crowned heads in European soil, oh, they tremble with 
despair on this day, for it's a day that's celebrated in 
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these parts here from pole to pole. As Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress sajSy << Who steals m j purse steals trash ; but he 
"vrho robs me of mj good name for his own use, it's a 
dodrooted mean act, to say the least on't." Fellow- 
citizens, I have lived in this town for more than two 
years, and no man can say that I ever cheated him out 
of a cent ; and I now say that if the wars and the 
rumour of the wars should call me, like Cincinnati of old, 
to rush among the clareon steed, the trumpet-stirring 
drum, the piercing flute, and to leave the patrarctual 
fireside for the annoyance of my native land, I will be 
found ready to buckle on my burning knapsack at my 
side, with my sword upon my back, an' rush to the 
battle-field like a hero of antiquity — that is, you'll un- 
derstand me, if the pay is any way reasonable. 
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THE MORAL REFORM SOCIETY ON 
NEWSPAPERS. 

SoMB time since I visited a moral reform society. 
The regular business of the meeting being concluded, 
a discussion took place on the subject of newspapers. 
The president remarked that if friends had any more 
business, they would now please to lay it before the 
meeting. Whereupon a melancholy gentleman took 
the floor. 

« Mr. President, the ways of the world are wicked, 
and the heart of man ain't no better. Satan has got 
a railroad to his depot, and men and women and little 
boys and gals go down by the first train to destruction. 
We must tear up the track, Mr. President, or throw a 
moral log on the road, and upset the train of these 
poor travellers ; for it is better that they should break 
their necks than lose their precious characters." 

Mr. Snubs, (interrupting.^ "Mr. ^President, if 
Brother Snivel will come to the pint, that is, if he has 
got any pint to come to, I should be much obliged ; 
and if he ain't got any pint to come to, he had better 
pint to his seat and not disappoint the meeting." 

Me. Tantrum. « Mr. President, I hope you will 
not allow Mr. Snivel to be interrupted in his speech ; 
for if you do, there is an end to free discussion, and 
the world will cite the proceedings. of this meeting as a 
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justification for the suppreasion of the voice of freedom. 
No gag-laws, Mr. President. Brother Snubs asks 
Brother Snivel to come to the pint. He requires 
more of Brother Snivel than Brother Snubs himself 
can do. For he never can come to the pint himself as 
long as he remains so blunt.'* 

Mr. SisriVBL. «Mr. President, I will come to the 
pint. I have been thmking a great deal lately 
about newspapers, and the conclusion of mj mind 
is that they ought to be put down. They are the 
destroyers of the morals of the young and rising 
generation. The press will squeeze every bit of good 
out of th^ world, and the sheets it sends abroad are 
the winding-sheets of truth. The newspapers have 
been laughing at our efforts of moral reform, and 
their charges for advertising have made an abomi- 
nable hole, if not more so, in our treasury ; and there- 
fore I say that newspapers ought to be put down, and 
I move they are put down." 

Mr. Wbazel. « I rise, Mr. President, to second the' 
motion which has just been made. I am going to ex- 
press, not impress, my sentiments about the press. I 
must confess, Mr. President, ^hat my eyes have lately 
been opened to the depravity of the press. I have 
read the newspapers, I must candidly confess, and I 
have been a good deal amused at times and seasons 
with the anecdotes, and particularly the advertisements ; 
that was when I was a young man ; but I am dead 
agin 'em now, and I will relate the circumstance that 
opened my eyes to the depravity of the press. About 
twelve months ago my wife died and left me alone in 
this wilderness. Well, in course, I sent for a news- 
paper, to see if the d^tii was recorded ; to my great 
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satisfaction, I found it there. But, would you believe 
it, Mr. President, the newspaper folks sent in a bill of 
25 cents ; and therefore I say that newspapers are im- 
moral, and ought to be put down. For, as the poet 
says, < Nil mortem nisi bonum.' There is nothing left 
of the dead but the bones. And I ask, Mr. President, 
is it right to charge when life is extinct, and there is 
nothing left but a few heaps of dust?" 

Tabitha Twist. "Mr. President, the affecting 
instance which the brother has just related of the cause 
of his conversion, is very much calculated to touch the 
heart and carry conviction to the understanding. It 
IS one of those incidents of worldly wickedness and 
extortion which ought to awaken us more and more to 
a timely sense of human depravity. There was a 
newspaper, Mr. President, established in our part of 
the country about two years ago, and, Mr. President, I 
read that newspaper, but I have never been satisfied 
with it. I believe, Mr. President, I will pay for that 
paper, but I will let it lay in the office ; and, therefore, 
Mr. President, my mind is fully impressed with the 
impression that the press ought to be suppressed. And 
I don't believe there is a man, woman, or child in this 
meeting that has arrived to the age of fifty years and 
upwards, but what has felt this truth passing through 
their brains for centuries." 

Mr. Squash. «Mr. President, I don't feel alto- 
gether clean-handed ; I would a said something afore, 
only I didn't know what to say. Daddy said the 
other day that he wasn't goin' to pay for no more 
newspapers. For my part I like to read the news- 
papers, it's so funny to read about the murders. 
Daddy tho', if be ketched me reading the newspapers 
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agin, he'd walkck me like all natnr. So, Mr. Presi- 
denty as I don't feel altogether clean-handed, I guess 
I'll go in for puttin' on *em down." 

Presidsnt. <<If Brother Snipe is present, we 
should be glad to hear his report." 

Mr. Horseshoe. « Mr. President, I seed Brother 
Snipe this morning, and he told me to tell the meetin' 
that his horse was not shod, and not being able to get 
a horse any where in the neighbourhood, he found it 
impossible to tend the meetin'. He wished me parti- 
cular to mention to the meetin' that the man who had 
been in the habit of shodin' his horses had been on a 
drunken frolic for upward of three weeks, and thereby 
could not shod his horse, and his horse not being shod 
he could not attend the meetin*. He wished me par- 
ticular to state to the meetin' that as his horse was not 
shod, he could not attend the meetin'. His horse not 
being shod he could not attend the meeting." 

Mr. Flareup. « Mr. President, I wish friends in 
the fore part of the meeting would speak up so that 
friends setting in the back part of the meeting can 
hear what's going on in the front part of the meeting. 
It is almost impossible for friends in the back part of 
the meeting to hear what's going on in the front part 
of the meeting. Friends in the back part of the meet- 
ing feel as much interest as friends in the fore part of 
the meeting; and it is highly necessary that friends in 
the fore part of the meeting should speak up, so that 
friends setting in the back part of the meeting can hear 
what's going on in the front of the meeting. And, 
therefore, I say that if friends in the fore part of the 
meeting would speak up so that we setting in the back 
part of the meeting could hear what's going on in the 

6 
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front part of the meeting, it would be very satisfactory 
to friends in the back part of the meeting." 

About this time the meeting adjourned, and I took 
my hat and left ; since which I have not heard from 
them. 
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THE SINGING FAMILY. 

Ih Jerieho, on Long Island, 
Where people live from mouth to hand. 
There once did dwell a familey 
Who all conld sing, as you shall see. 

There was grandpapa and grandma. 
And old Poppy and Mommy too ; 
Of children dear there was a pair, 
A straight-hair'd son and daughter fair. 

In the long evenings of winter drear, 

When the fire was bright and the hearth was clear, 

To hear their songs was a funny thing — 

And thus the old man he did sing : 

G>me hither now, good people all. 

And let my story warn ; 

For I will tell you a tale 

What will break them hearts of yoar*ii. 

That's enough, my dear, I do believe— 
And Grandma wiped her mouth with her sleeve — 
Then twists her mouth, her voice to bring, 
And this is the song that she did sing : 

How kind and how good is his great Majesty, 

'Midst all his matters so weighty, 
To think of a poor old woman like me ^ 

I am an old woman of eighty, &o. 
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Then Poppy would straighten up in his chair, 
And clear out his voice, so as to start fair ; 
And his song was always the same old thing, 
And this the song that he did sing : 

As I 'walked out into the fields, 

My old gray mare kicked up her heels, 

And trotted off into one corner ; 

If you want rae, you must catch me, sir ; 

Ri tub a bub bub bub, Ri tub a bub a bub bub ba, &c. 

Next, Mommy, she would take her turn ; 
And her wrinkled face would flush and bum — 
For she thought of her youth and love-making— 
And this is the song that she did sing : 

Come, Philander, let's be a-marching, 
Every one, his true love a-searching ; 
Come, choose your own, your own true lovier— 
See that you do not choose any other. 

Love, farewell ! 

Then the straight-hair'd son, his collar uphitches — 
With his legs stuck through his striped breeches — 
And through his nose, his voice he'd fling, 
And this is the song that he did sing : 

In London, there a rich merchant did dwell ; 
And he had an only daughter, whom he loved fhll well : 
Dianab was her name, scarce fourteen years old ; 
And she had, for her portion, a large sum a gold, 

A large sum a gold, a large sum a gold. 
And she had, for her portion, a large sum a gold. 

Then the daughter fair, with a look of surprise, 
On the circle around would cast her eyes ; 
Start off, in shrill voice, with a sigh and a ring ; 
And this is the song that she did sing : 
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On Springfield moimtain there did dwell 
A loveljT damsel, known full well ; 
Leftenant Curtis' onljr gal ; 
Her &ther's joy, and named Sal. 

One morning, she did trip it quick, 
Down to the stream, to berries pick , 
She had not picked but two or three, 
When her foot it slipped, and in went ihe. 

And, when in the stream she fell, 
She uttered out an awful yell '; 
And then sunk down beneath the waTi^ 
Bekase no hand was near to saye. 

Her loyer saw the awful sight, 
Aud to her run with all his might. 
When he found her there so very wet, 
He set right down, and begin to fret 

And when he found her soul was .fled, 
He rang his hands, and cri-i-ed ; 
And then her lifeless form he bore, 
Unto her anxious mother's door. 

Saying, " Mrs. Carter, haye yon see, 

All what is left of your Sallee V* 

The awful news shot through her brain, , 

And down she sunk, nor spoke again. 

The loter, he some pizen took, 
And upward gin an earnest look ; 
And told his ghost to follow arter. 
His own dear Sal and Mrs. Carter. 



Come all young girls as you pass by. 
At Sally Carter cast an eye. 
And when you do so, do it quick ; 
But neyer do you berries pick. 



6» 
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EBENEZER DOGSKIN'S DESCRIPTION OF 
HIS FAMILY. 

Mt name is Ebenezer Dogskin. There is others in 
the family, but that is neither here nor there, nor no- 
where jest about this time, but follows arterwards, jest 
as nateral as a dog when you has him tied by a string. 
I am here to explaterate about our family, and lecterize 
a leetle on human natur, and all that sort of thing. I 
shall go up as high as seventeenthly, as that's the most 
important, becase it relates- to myself. We will take 
up that fust, and have onthly last, becase that's about 
Jake, my oldest brother — ^and he's like a pair of old 
shoes — he's got no sole to speak of. 

So I'll begin with seventeenthly, and that's me. 
I was raised up country, and I'm acquainted with all 
the folks as lives up country. I know Si Jenkins and 
his wife; Corporal Crittenhurn; Deacon Amariah 
Bigellow; Left. Peletiah Peritt; Sarjent Adoniah 
Chapman ; Quilla Corkins ; Siah Hoselcruse ; Capt. 
Lijah Petibone; Mehitable Doolittle; Debby Higgins; 
Molly Warner ; Kusiah Spencer, and that little feller 
that use to work on the rail-road, called little Jim ; 
and then there is Timothy Hosfield, the tinman ; he 
knowed me a leetle afore I was born, and says I was a 
dreadful smart boy from my youth up, and my old age 
down, and ever since my grownupness. He says, when 
I was six months old, I could cry as nateral as any 
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other child, twice as old. But my health was always 
very delicate. I had a sort of eatin* distemper. I 
injured my constitution in early life, eating pork-fat, 
and donuts. Our folks was pretty much bent in de- 
generating me down into a useful citizen ; and so they 
use to rub the bottom of my feet with candle grease, 
every night, so as to make 'em soft ; and put onion 
drafts under my ears to draw the sap out of my head. 
Part of the time I used to live with aunt Dinah. She 
used to feed me on gruel, ginger-root and pickles, and a 
couple of yards of fried tripe, afore going to bed ; and 
if I got restless in the night, I had a couple of Blony 
sasagers. Arter I was twenty-one, I fell dreadfully 
in love with my cousin, Julianny; she was sister to 
cousin Dabney Pinkum, that got out a patent for wring- 
ing dish-cloths. But I went to give her a buss, one 
-day, and she jest raised the back of her hand, and gin 
it to me right across the nose and mouth. It made 
daddy dreadful mad, and he went right straight to a 
lawyer's, and the lawyer charged daddy five dollars, and 
teird him, if I died of the wound, it would be a clear 
case of infanticide. Since then, I've beeti lecterizing 
about the folks in our parts ; and as our family is the 
most rarest specimen, I'll take 'em up one by one, jest 
as you peels potatoes. In the fust place, arter me, is 
Prudence Cornelia Ann. She's very genteel ; stands 
seven feet eleven inches in her stockings, jest as slim 
as a saplin, and all of even size, from her feet downwards, 
and back again from her head upwards. She's a rotten 
fine looking gal, only her mouth's stretched wide open. 
That come from trying to swallow a hot dumplin when 
she was young. But then, she's a right good-looking 
'gal, only she squints in both eyes : that come from 
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seeing two locomotives pass one other on the rail-road; 
and she's lame in one leg, and limps with t'other ; but 
for all that, she's a good-looking gal. Prudence Cor- 
nelia Ann was a leetle old-fashioned afore she went to 
boarding-school; but now she's got a big pair of 
washed ear-rings in her ears, bunch of flowers in her 
head, and a beautiful frock that comes down to her 
knees; and her hair is done up with a turtle-soup 
comb. She's so dreadful nice, she can't eat nothin' 
afore folks, but if you jest peak through the key-hole 
of the pantry, arter dinner, you'll see Prudence Cor- 
nelia Ann a-tucking in the pork-steaks jest like a liv- 
ing slaughter-house. She don't do nothin' all day long 
but set in the meal-room, and thump the pianne, a 
tink a tum, a tum a tink, and sing about Scots wha ha, 
and all that sort of thing. My brother Kit, he's a 
captain of a malicious company ; he's a most outrage- 
ous terrible critter as you'll find this side of sunrise. 
When he draws his sword, and gins one cut at the old 
cow's tale, he looks jest as brave as Julius Caesar; and 
when he stamps his foot down, and sings out silence, 
the malicious folks is jest as quiet as a rat under a tub. 
Daddy says he's jest like Napoleon. He expects to get 
permoted to be a revolutionary hero. 

Mj daddy, he's a withered-up old critter ; sets in the 
chimney-corner all day long, chawin' tobacco and 
pickin' the fleas ofl* the hens and the ducks ; he's got 
the rheumatis from the sole of his head to the crown 
of his foot. 

My brother Jake, he's been round the docks so much 
in York he's got to be a dock loafer ; he's drinked so 
much red-eye liquor, the glass has worn his mouth all 
down one side, and now his hand don't have more than 
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half as far to go as it nse to to get the liquor to his 
mouth. He wears one shirt pretty much all the time, 
' and he ain't at all particular about his skin : he says 
he washes the inside well, and the outside ain't no 
account. His nose is as red as a ripe cherry ; folks 
tell him it's liquor makes it red, but Jake says he got 
it smellin' lobsters. 

As to mammy, she's a very good woman; but I 
shan't forget the time when she licked me with a 
shingle for lappin' cream out of the milk pan. 'Twan't 
right, I vow it wan't ; for my tongue was jest as clean 
as the back of my hand. Mammy was deuced pretty 
when she was a gal ; she says all the folks was tryin* 
to poke soft-soap at her. She was jest the pictur of 
me. She's lost her teeth now, and has a very conve- 
nient countenance for smoking; there is jest room 
enough 'twixt her nose and chin for the pipe, so she 
don't have to hold on to it with her hand. She use to 
take snuff till she got her nose stopped up with it so 
she couldn't take any more. That was the time when 
she use to make chestnut-coloured butter ; when folks 
found fault with it, she told 'em she didn't charge no- 
thin* for the snuff. 

I'll show you now how the old woman looks when 
she's talkin' to the neighbours. 

« Ah, dear ! there was a dreadful accident happened 
in our parts lately. Josiah Hosfield's darghter fell 
into a well and was drowned. She had a very remark- 
able dream a few nights previous, and thought the 
young man she was engaged to made her a present of 
a pair of scissors. Ah, dear ! it's a dreadful bad sign 
to make any body a present of a sharp thing. Afore 
I was married, a young man made me a present of a 
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darning-needle^ and, poor fellow, he went to a tayem 
and had the misfortune to drink a quart of liquor, and 
was froze to death afore he could get home. But there 
was awful bad signs afore Josiah Hosfield's darghter 
met with her accident. The dog howled all night ; a 
cow fell down dead in the pasture, and on the yerj day 
it happened Patience Drew declares a hen got on the 
fence and gin three crows. Ah, dear ! I don't know 
what this world is coming to ! But, if any of you have 
got warts, cancers, chilblains, jaundice, or ringworms, 
only send to me. I've got yarbs in my garden what'll 
cure 'em, and I can cure the pip in hens tue; ah, dear !" 
That's my mammy : and now you've seen the chief 
spirits in our family, all well to do in the world, and 
brought up to good execution. So I'll jest add a leetle 
on my own account, and end with seventeenthly, 
where I begun, which signifies I'm 0. P. H. Off! 

Exitm 
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A VERT GENTEEL MAN FOR ALL THAT! 

My name is Monsieur John Louie Grenoble. In my 
own country I was very big man, but in dis country I 
am very little man. I am vat you call de vatchmaker, 
and get my living by de tick. De odder day as I take 
my walk in your park, I see one pauvre homme, dat is 
very poor man. He look very hungry, very dirty, 
very ragged, and very poor indeed ; but still he appear 
very genteel for all dat. I go to him, and I say to 
him, for I see in de twinkle of de eye dat he was one 
Frenchman, and I say to him, « My friend, for what 
you lay in de park ? Vy you no go to cook-shop, vare 
you git someting to eat?" And he say to me, «I*m 
one of de fust men in all France. But I have not one 
halfpenny in de hole world, and no credit at all.'* Den 
he show me his pockets filled wid very large holes, but 
nothing else. Still he appear worry genteel for all 
dat. And all at once, directly, instanmong, in one 
half second, I recollect to have seen dat man in Paris, 
dressed in all de silver and gold lace ; but now he have 
no lace but de rags, no silver but de gray hair dat 
grow out of de hole in de top of his hat. Den he make 
de graceful bow to me, and by gar, his knee walk out 
of his pantaloon ; but still he was a very genteel mim 
for all dat. Veil, I say to him, "My friend, my 
countryman, no Targent, no credit, no dinner, what for 
you leave your logmong, why you not take your sleeps, 
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your refreshmong in your bed ?'* He say to me, " My 
friend, I have no logmong, no bed. I lodge in de 
open air, de grass is my mattrass, and de tree dat hang 
over my head is my bed curtain." « No lodgmong, no 
bed ! my heart is all melt wis de great big pitty what I 
got for you, my friend, my countryman; I shall take' 
you home and give you de eats, and de drinks, and de 
sleeps for de night. For dough you have no money, no 
credit, no logmong— dough your hair grow out of de hole 
in de top of your hat, you knee walk out you panta- 
loon, you big-toe look at me out of de end of you shoe ; 
still I see you are very genteel man for all dat. ^y 
landlady she no like de stranger to sleep in her house ; 
so we will walk about till he is dark." Den he pay me 
de great compliment and give me de grand tanks ; and 
dough his beard was like de great blacking shoe-brush 
stuck on his chin, and he have not been shaved for one 
month, still he was very genteel man for all dat. Vel 
ve valk about till he is dark ; den ve go home to my 
logmong, and I opens de door wis de little key what I 
got in my pocket. Den I rub my shoe on de mat and 
leave de dirt. My friend he rub his shoe on de mat, 
and by gar he leave de sole of his shoe. Den I pull 
off my shoe, and dare is my stocking ; my friend pull 
off his shoe, and dare is only his foot ; he have no 
stocking at all ; but he was very genteel man for all 
dat. Veil, ve have de little joke cause he have no 
stocking, and ve creep up stairs. Vel ve git into my 
room and strike de light, and den I pull out de dish of 
soup what I have cook yesterday, and de piece of bread, 
and de bone of meat ; and I say, " My friend, ve vill 
have de dinner, but before ve begin ve say de grace." 
By gar,, my friend, he commence, and he no say de 
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grace at all ; velly I git up for de cloth to pat under 
my chin, and ven I come back to take my soups, by 
gar, dare is none ; my friend have swallow it all up : 
Tell I go to help myself to some meat, by gar dare is 
only de bones; my friend have swallow him all up. 
Yell I laugh a little dis time on de wrong side of my 
mouth, about my friend eat all de soups and drink all 
de meats; but still he was very genteel man for all dat. 
So at last it come time to go to bed, and I say, « My 
friend, we will all cocha, dat is put our heads in de 
night caps." Veil, I pull oflF my coat, and dare is my 
waistcoat ; my friend pull off his coat, and by gar he 
have no waistcoat at all. I pull off my waistcoat, dare 
is my shirt ; my friend he have no waistcoat to pull off, 
and by gar he have no shirt at all. But still he was a 
very genteel man for all dat. " Veil," I say, " my friend, 
here is de sack what de gardner bring wis de potato ; you 
shall have dat for you shirt." Veil, ve takes our sleeps ; 
in de morning I wake up and look for my friend, by 
gar he is no dare ; I look for my pantaloons, by gar 
dey are no dare ; veil, I say, « I will put on my coat 
and waistcoat, and see if he is gone down stairs ;" and 
by gar dey are no dare. No more is my hat nor my 
stocking, nor my any ting ; but dare is his hat wis de 
hole in de top, de pantaloon out of de knee, de shoe 
dat have no sole and very little body, and de dirty 
greasy coat of my friend, my countryman. « Veil," 
I say, « he has dressed himself in my clothes by mis- 
take. He have no money, no credit, no logmong, his 
knee walk out of his pantaloon ; his big-toe look at me 
out of de end of his shoe ; he have no shirt, no waist- 
coat ; he git up while I take my sleeps and run away 
wis all my clothes ; it is all very bad." But still he 
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'was very genteel mw tat all: dat. So I wrap mTself 
in my blanket, and go down stairs to my work, when I 
find dat all de watckes dat vas left by my costomer, 
because dey would not go, have all go while I take my 
sleeps* So I was mined and obliged to run away; 
but still he was a yery genteel man for all dat. 
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A COURTING SCENE BETWEEN JOSIAH 
HOSELCRUCE AND DERBY HIGGINS. 

Joiiah — " Well, Deb, how de due ? I come to see 
you at last ; how de due?" 

Dehhy — « Well, I'm pretty well, Joai ; how do you 
due ?" 

Jon. — « I'm a good deal better than I have been, 
and ain't quite so well as I was." 

Deb. — « So, I hear tell you've been to York lately." 

Jon. — " Yes, oh, yes !" 

Deb. — « The sun shines very clear, to-day, don't it ?" 

Jo9i. — "Yes, it don't do nothin' else." 

Deb. — "It's a good deal pleasanter when the sun 
shines than when it rains." 

Jo8i.—ii Well, it is." 

Deb. — " But the rain lays the dost, for all that." 

Josi. — "Yes, guess it does." 

Deb. — " It makes the gooseberry bushes look so 
green, and smell so sweet." 

Joii. — « Yes. But, I say, Deb, do you recollect 
when we used to go to school together ?" 

l>eJ._«Well, I reckon I due/' 

Jon. — " You 'member that hunk of 'lasses-candy I 
gin you." 

DeJ.— " Well, maybe I don't, and maybe I due." 

Josu — « And you recollect when your shoe stuck in 
the mud, and I pulled it out> and wiped it on the grass." 
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Del. — «Tes, I guess I due." 

Jo9i. — « And how we used to stand up, and play 
get married, and I was your husband." 

Deh. — <cOh! go along Josi, what makes you ask 
so many foolish questions ?" 

JoBu — " Oh ! you know we wan't married in amest. 
We was only in fun; so there is no harm talkin' 
about it." 

Del. — "Well, Josi, you needn't talk about such 
things in fun, 'case we are big now, and there ain't no 
joke in them things." 

JobL — "Well, then; suppose we talk about it in 
amest." 

i>eJ.— « Oh ! go 'long, Josi. You better go and 
talk about it to Nance Stratton." 

JobL — « Nance Stratton ! why she's jest as humbly 
as a pine knot. There ain't nothin' handsome about 
her, 'cept her hair." 

Deb. — " Lors a massy ! and don't you know, Josi, 
that she wears false curls on her head." 

JoBi. — " Why, I want to know if she does ?" 

Del. — " Yes, true as the spellin' book. I seed her 
when she bought 'em of the pedler; and Ike Jones 
gin her some shoemakers' wax to stick 'em on with." 

JoBi. — "Well, I vow, I thought she had a kind of 
shoemaker smell about her when I. kissed her the 
other night." . 

Del. — " Josi, what was we talking about, jest now, 
a leetle while afore that ?" 

JoBi. — " About the 'lasses-candy." 

Del. — "No, if wan't, you know it wan't." . 

JoBi. — <« Oh ! -'bout wiping the shoe on the grass." 

Del. — « No ; it wan't that, nuthur." 
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Jon. — « Oh I 'bout getting married." 

Deb* — -c^Well, that doeis sound something like it/' 

t7b«.— << Well, how about it, Deb ?" 

Deb. — "Well, I don't know, Josi: hrhen are you 
going to ax me." 

Joei. — "Well, mammy was calculating to ax you 
next Sunday afore last." 

Deb. — " Well, Josi, I doli't think I can wait that 
long, case Ike Jones has been shinin' round, and I 
shouldn^t like to lose my chance." 

Jb#f. — " Well, now, Deb, my 'fections is jest as hot 
as red pepper, and if you gin me the mitten, I'll go 
right off and get the measeb : I know a feller that's 
got 'em fust rate." 

Deb. — " Oh ! well, then, I 'spose I must have you ; 
for if you git the measels, your mother will be just as 
mad as Tophet." 

Jo%i. — "Well, that's all right, Deb; give us a 
buss." 

GI-oe9 off J whufding Yankee Doodle. 
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DADDY HAGUE AND AUNTY PIGGIN. 

This was a conversation that passed between an old 
fashioned couple, and which I happened to be witness 
to. It was amusing to me, and probably fnaj be so to 
others. Aunty Piggins was peeling potatoes at the 
door when Daddy Hague happened to come along. 
Daddy — "Well, aunty, hard at it, I see.** 
Aunty — "Yes, daddy; how de due? Sit down." 
Baddy — « So, aunty, you keep things moving, eh V* 
Aunty — « Lor, souls, yes, daddy. When I was a 
^al, the young women — for we didn't have ladies in 
them days-^they was all women, and we larnedhow to 
do women's work, when we was young, and I can't 
leave it off now. But the gals, in these days : Ah, 
dear!" 

Daddy — « Ay, ay. The gals, in these days, ain*t 
what they used to was, when you and I was young.'* 

Aunty — " Ah, daddy J we shan't never see any more 
sich days — ^when there wa^ dancin' and fiddlin' on Satur- 
day nights, and there were two fellers to every gal." 

Daddy — " Ay, aunty, and sich gals as they was, 
tue! There was Hepsy Fling, that lived down to 
Pleasant Valley, with her uncle ; fine fat gal ; weighed 
four hundred and fifty, and big round as a hogshead. 
I recollect how all the fellers used to be arter her." 

Aunty — « I 'spose, daddy, you han't forgot there 
was other gals in them times tue." 
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Daddy- — « He, he. No ; I han't forgot, aunty. There 
was one that ain't far off me now, he, he, he. I think 
I ought to remember her, for you gin the heartache to 
Squire Billin's son." 

Aunty — "Now, daddy, how you talk ; you ought to 
be ashamed, you old rogue. Katy, Katy. Bring 
daddy a mug of cider." 

Daddy — " Yes, and I 'member how Joe Docks was 
lovesick arter you, tue." 

Aunty — "Oh, go along daddy, due hold your 
tongue ! Katy, bring daddy some pie with his cider." 

Daddy — "Yes, and they say the passon cast an eye 
on you, tue." 

Auniy — « Now, daddy, due hush. Katy bring one 
of the new chairs out of the best room for daddy to set 
on while he eats his pie." 

Daddy — " This is better livin', Aunty, than we had 
in the old Revolutionary War." 

Aunty. — "Ay, daddy, I 'member the time when 
Gineral Washington took Bergine." 

Daddy — " Ho, aunty, you are a leetle out there." , 

Aunty — "No, I'm sure I ain't; for Bergine was took 
and all his army ; and I 'member what great rejoicin' 
there was." 

Daddy — "Yes, aunty, but I 'members it tue, and I 

know it was in the fall of the year ; and I wan't fur 

off at the time. Now, aunty, you can't tell me nothin' 

• about that, case it was Gineral Gtites that took Ber- 

gine. 

Aunty — " I tell you, daddy, it wan't no such thmg, 
it was Washington that took Bergine, and didn't it end 
the war when Bergine was took. No, no, Daddy, you 
are obscrupulous wild when you talk so." 
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DoMy — ^^^Whj, aiintyy I hope yoci don't take me 
for a fool, do you ?*' 

J.ten^ — "Daddy Hague, you needn't git into a 
passion about it. Lor, souls ! yon are as diort as piiB* 
crust!" 

Baddy — "Nobody's ma passion only yourself. Aunty 
Piggin ; and you are old enough to know better than 
to talk so." 

Aunty — « And is it you to tell me of my age. I'm 
not so old but that there's otliers that's older. K the 
hen's gray, the rooster's bald ; and it's not for Ralph 
Hague to tell me about the war. And may be you 
hain't forgot the haystack, and somebody that run 
under it and hid himself when the regulars was in sight. 
So you got sich a good memory, maybe you can 
'member that." 

Daddy — « Why, aunty, I didn't spose you 'membered 
so much about the war; becase, when I'm talkin' to 
you, I forgets you was alive in them days. Now, if 
you was like old Misses Marvin, with her gray head 
and rheumatiz, I shouldn't forgit how long you lived. 
But you look young enough to be her darghter." 

Aunty — "Katy, bring daddy another mug of 
cider." 

Baddy — « You han^t aftered a bit since you was a 
gal ; that city gentleman l3iat seed you at church axed 
what young widder that was." 

Awniy — « Katy, bring daddy another piece ef pie. 
Daddy, why don't you set up for a revolutionary hero, 
and get the pension ?" 

Baddy — "Ahem! very true, aunty, you are right; 
our company never looked after their pensions." 

Aunty— ^^ What wa» your ooifapany, daddy !'* 
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Daddy — « They called 'em Skinners." 
Aunty — "Where did they use to jBght?" 
Daddy — "Why we had a sort of roving commission. 
We wan't very particular, you know, 'case one can't 
always tell in time of war." 
Aunty — "Where did you have your camp ?" 
Daddy — "We use to camp where we could git a 
chance. We kept clear of Washington and the main 
army as far as we could, becase the army didn't live 
well ; and we made that our chief business. We did 
more at ritisin' supplies than all the army." 
Aunty — " Then you ought to have a pension." 
Daddy — " We loolced out for that, and took our pen- 
sion in advance, in the way of cattle and so on ; and 
when we couldn't get any thing else, we tolled some 
ugly old woman she was handsome, and got some pie 
and some cider. He, he, he !" Exit^ in a hurry. 
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TAKING THE OiENSUS. 

Man — " Madam, will you please inform me of tke 
number of inhabitants in this house?" 

TTowan— « Sir !" 

Man — "The population in this maiision !'* 

Woman — "Well there's eight in the room over- 
head." 

Man — « How many, eight ? are they adults?" 

Woman — "No, they are all Smiths except two 
boarders." 

Man — « Smiths ! black or whitesmiths, madam ?" 

Wom^n — « I'd have you know I don't live in a house 
with niggers." 

Man — «I didn't allude to colour, I meant their 
calling." 

Wom^n — " Oh, that's it, is it ? Well, if you had been 
here last night, you'd have found out ; for they were 
calling the watch as loud as they could scream." 

Man — « Madam, I merely wish to know how many 
people you have in this house, and what they do for a 
living." 

Woman — « Yes, yes, now I understand. Well, let 
me see ; there's the two Mullins, that's one." 

Man — « That makes two, madam." 

Woman — " Well, if you know best, count 'em your- 
self." 

Man — " It is my business to inquire, madam." 
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Woman — " Well, you'd better attend to it, then, and 
don't bother me." 

Jifan — << Madam, I am out with the census, and — " 

Woman — ^^Well, you act out of senses, I should 
think, to come into my house asking such foolbh 
questions." 

Man — << It is in accorduice with an act of Congress, 
madam." 

Woman — " Well, you tell Mr. Congress, or whatever 
his name is, that he acts very foolish, sending you round 
axing sich shaller, silly queationa." 
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A SPECIMEN OP ELOQUENCE. 

t 

BY CICEBO THESPIS VESUVIirS AVALANCJHE. 

Fellow-citizeks : I join in this argumentation as 
the lion with his mate. I appear before you as the 
lightning leaps and pours down in lambent streams 
from the black, impervious, humid, storm-cloud. As 
the artillery of Jove rattles and clashes about his 
eternal adamantine throne, astonishing the heavens, 
and as the poets say, desolating the earth. As the cas- 
cade leaps from the precipice; yes, fellow-citizens, I 
appear before you as the avalanche rushes from the 
hen-roost. Bright as the glaciers from the Alpine 
summit of Popocatapetel, which leap, and twine, and 
curl, and cling, in smoky fires about its cloud-lit 
apex, will I expatiate inordinantly on this all-absorbing 
question pugnibus calahua. I am as strong an anti- 
bonder as the rock of Chimborasian Gibraltar, and will 
stand to my track though the earthquake should 
tremble me, or the wild sea-wave should strike me 
broad across. This question is boiling, is fuming in 
me like the bowels of Etna and Vesuvius, and I will 
not have it quenched. I came here to-night as the 
rushing of many waters, as the sweeping torrents of 
the mighty Mississippi, as it beats and foams and frets 
at the foot of the rock of Gibraltar. I am as firmly 
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planted on this floor as the Peak of Teneriffe begirt bj 
the surgings of a thoosand seafi. Mj mind is as Inmid 
as the flashing of flery volcanoes ; and I fancy I can 
see this bond question in all its bearings, with the un- 
shackled eye with which the eagle meets the snn, from 
this humble temple of the votaries of justice, to Ohim- 
borazo's most superior brow. 

The morning sun rises on the eastern hills, is she to 
go down before the night comes on 7 No, no, no ! this 
is the most philosophical view of the question that the 
human mind can present or the human intellect com- 
prehend. I am, therefore, teeth and toe-nails opposed 
to the payment of those Mississippi bonds. Men may 
talk of this matter as they please ; but as long as the 
Mediterranean lashes her mountain surges at the foot 
of tine Gibraltarian rock, there will be found in Mis- 
sissippi staunch men. 

Gibraltar, Teneriffe, and Chimborazo, may bathe their 
heads in the ocean's crimson foam, but the broad 
spread-eagle sons of our state will never cower to their 
beacons or their talons. Careless of their beacons and 
talons, like the whale in the mighty deep, I swallow 
my own Jonahs, and when my stomach can't bear them, 
I can throw them up. 

Voice in the crowd — " You're a sword-fish." 

Voice — " He's a sucker." 

Voice — « A Mississippi cat-fish. Order ! Order !" 

Are the ends of justice to be impeded thus ! No, 
Sir-ee. — ^Let the curs bark. Her course is on the 
mountain wave ; her home is on the deep. Could any 
spectator gaze on this view without being convinced ? 
No, sir, no. Bonaparte, in all his conquering splendour, 
might march to Chimborazo, Gibraltar and Teneriffe, 
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with all his opposing armieB, «nd if a repudiator stood 
on the top, he'd march them down again. 

Lightnings may scathe, and the ocean surges beai 
against me; earthquakes may tumble me from the 
sunny summit of Mount SinaL I may be blown to 
q,toms, and I will be still unmoved, unchanged. 

As nature, unassisted, created the universe, human 
nature must take care of itself. As nature blew the 
breath of life into the nostrils of man, let man look out 
to keep it there, and breathe it purely irhile it is there. 
As the vast expanse sprung from chaos into form and 
shape, and symmetry, as the mighty earth rolls its sea^ 
sons, presenting its rich benefits to man, so do I, with 
feelings as tranquil as the mighty deep in its rage tem- 
pestuous, so do I i4)pear before you, and so do I take 
my leave of you all, my everlasting repudiators,, my 
unquenchable water-horses. 

Hand round the liquor, for I'm thunderin' dry. 
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JACOB DOOLimE'S TRIP ACROSS THE 
BIG POND. 

Wbll, bere I am. Yon see iVe got a father, and 
be's got a mother, wd she's my gran^other; and 
she's got a daughter, and she's mj sister, reg'lar-bnUt. 
Well, yon see, daddy come to me one day, and says he, 
« Jacob ?" Says I, " Sir ?" Says he, « Here's five dollars 
1;o go out and seek yonr fortime." Says I, «Tou don't 
say so." Says he, (<Idue,bygracions,andsticktoittne." 
Well, I tuck the five dollars, all in sixpenny pieces, and 
dawn I went to Besting, and there I met Deacon Bige* 
low. See, the deaccm nse to preach in our place. He 
was a dreadful powerful preacher ; he preached there six 
weeks, and in that time be beat three pulpits to pieces, 
and clanged Hhe insides out of six Bibles. He was a 
dreadful proud critter tue ; he use to wear his shirt- 
collar so high he couldn't turn his head without cutting 
his ears off. Kothin' to be proud on neither — ^great 
tall, awkward critter. He was so tall he couldn't tell 
when his feet was cold. And his feet was so everlastin' 
big, he had to git out of bed to turn orer. Well, the 
deacon had an old mare, and, says be, "Jacob, you are 
goin' travellin', you'd better buy my mare." Says I, 
^«What will you take for her ?" Says he, « Seven dollars." 
Says I, « Go 'long, I'll give you five." « Well," says he, 
^you may take her." So I jumped on to that critter's 
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■ to 
back, and put her head due west, and went straight on i ^ 

to York; and that's the darndest place you'd wish to 4 
see ; now mind I tell you. It's all paved with stnns. ^ 
And as quick as that old critter come on to them stuns, ^ 
she begin to kick and snort, and tore up ground enough ^, 
to kiver a hul hill of taters. Well, I got mad, and 
begin to lather the old critter, and the folks was comin' 
out of meetin', and they all come round, and says they, 
"You better stop whippin' that critter." Says I, ^j 
« You'd better go to hum and mind your own business.'" 
But the old critter wouldn't stand still. So I begun to ^ 
sing a particular yarse in a particular salm ; and jest 
as quick as I begun, she stood jest as stock still as 
you'd wish to see. Now, mind I tell you. See Deacon 
Bigelow always tuck her to meetin' every Sunday; and 
she always know'd when meetin' was a goin' to bust up 
by a particular varse, in a particular salm. 

But she was rather old, and she was lame in one eye, 
and blind in two or three legs, but for all that, she was 
as fine a critter as you'd wish to see. Well, I pretty 
soon see it wam't no use tryin' to make a fortune in 
York ; the banks had got tldngs into sich a dreadful 
snarl it would take to everlastin' and a day after to 
onravel it. So I concluded I might as well cross the 
big pond, and see how things was goin' on in that sec- 
tion. So I tuck a birth aboard of a ship for me and 
the old mare, and it seemed to m^ as if all creation 
had busted up and broke loose. For first the ship 
begun to heave up, and then the passengers, huv up ; 
and seein' every thing huv up, I huv. up myself. I 
huv up every thing but my knee-pans, and I vow I 
fairly felt them shake. , Well, I hadn't got ashore 
more than five minutes before there was a feller wanted 
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tof iok ft fi^t. ^ys I, «< Iitiftter, I don't want to fi^t ; 
bat I'll j€6t tett yon afor^and if joa are bent on it, 
4hat I oome from a breed that ain't noways wfaoktome ; 
itm and I <Him' from the thnndca' and lightnin' conntry 

im, down east. Tve been rowed tip Salt river seventeen 

oQgl; times. I msihe my breakfast on stewed Yankees, and 
i^i rense em' down with spike-nails «id £psom ^ts. I 

nin' ^an sneeze the coat off of any man's baok from Maine 

lej, to Georgy. I am jest what you may call a sncn'ter on 

I Ij the go-ahead principle ; and can swallow a nigger hoi 

8." ■ without choking, if you'll only butter his head, and pin 

to I his ears back." 

58t . Well, the people round concluded I was a pretty 

as dangerous character, and tuck the feller off, and told 

m him he ought to have sense enough to see that that 

d man was stub-twisted, double-jinted, and made of horse- 

p - shoe nails. So I had no more trouble with him, and I 

got on to my old mare and put her on to the rail-road, 
into a jog of about three miles an hour. And pretty 
I son' long come that smoke-house, and they let go that 

old cow-bell ker-wetacading, ker-slapus, ker-whopus, 
and knocked me and the old mare into a tater-pate^ 
about three acres. Well, the man that druv' the ' * 
jumped off, and says he, "Mister, I guess you a?r- 
pretty considerable hurt." Says I, "No, not much;" 
and he lifted me in the car 'long-side of a great fat gal; 
should think she weighed about four hundred and fifty. 
I put my arms round her, and gin her a buss ; and I 
swow, it was jest as sweet as new milk. Well, she 
tuck her smellin'-bottle out of her bag ; should think it 
weighed about seven pounds, and shoved it right up my 
nose ker-whopus. I throwed my head back ker-wackus, 
and pitched out of the cars into a barrel of tar, ker- 

8» 
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Bpankus; and if you'ye ever seen a nigger biled down ' 

and japanned over, you have a pretty good idea of my 
looks about that time. But I didn't lose notliin', for 
I got a feller to show me along the road for a mnmmy. 
And I raly believe I've got on the track of makip' my 
etarnel fortune. For I hadn't been in town . three 
minutes, when I made a grand speculation. I bought 
a hunk of gingerbread for three cents, licked all the 
molasses off, and sold it for sixpence. 
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THE BASHFUL MAN. 

Kind gentlefolks I come before jon 
To tdl a very fimiiy story, 
And hope tq iGnd, instead of laughter^ 
You'll sympathize in my disaster. .; 
By bashfulness, I so perplexed am, 
An' every day by blushes vexed am, 
That I no longer can endure it, 
Yet daily strive in vain to cure it. 
For be bold, dear ! I never can, 
So I pray you pity a bashful man. 

Spoken. — T'other day I went to a public dinner, and 
just before we set down, I overturned an ink-stand, and 
for fear it would be seen, I wiped it up with my white 
pocket-handkerchief. When we set down to table, a 
lady asked me to help her to some soup ; and when I 
handed it to her I shook so I let the whole tureen fall 
in her lap. And while I was trying to mend the mis- 
chief, I fell over my chair, and trying to save myself, I 
catched hold of the table-cloth, and pulled all the 
dishes and butter-balls into the people's laps, and 
scalded me almost to death. I scrambled up as quick 
as I could ; and before I thought of it, pulled my 
handkerchief out of my pocket that was soaked with 
ink to wipe the perspiration off my face; and there I 
stood as black as the ace of spades. The company 
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bust ont a laughing, and I bust out of the room^ 
singing, 

For be bold, dear ! I never can, 
So I pray you pity the bashful man. 

Then I'm observed where'er I'm going. 

And eikch one wotdd my name be knowing : 

<<La, there's a modest-looking ereatitre, 

With bashftdness in every feature." 

They call my face a lump of ochre, 

And say I'm stiff as the kitchen pok^r. 

And when, O dear ! a lady calls me, * 

I shakes as if I'd got the palsy. 

Spoken. — T'other night i went to a ball and trod on 
a lady's gown, and tore it from top to bottom; and 
while I was bowing and begging her pardon, my foot 
slipped, and down I fell on my nose ; and when I went 
to take my seat, before I knew what I was about, I set , 
down in a lady's lap; her husband jumped up and 
pulled my nose, and I begun to make an apology, but 
my tongue Stuck to the roof of my moutfi. The folks 
~1>egun to laugh, and there I stood, like a tei, cabbage , 
with a wig on it. 

For be bold, dear ! I never can. 
So 1 pray you pity the bashful man. 

When e'er by chance 1 walk the street, 
I'm sure to blush at all I meet. 
And if I try to keep it under, 
I'm sure to md^e some deuced blimder. 
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And people, when of me they talk, 
Gall me a walking-stick of red chalk. 
In short, what with despair and sadness, 
I soon shall rave with bashful madness. 

Spoken. — T'other day I took it into my head to get 
married; but when I got into the church, I was so 
bashful, that when the parson asked me if I'd hare the 
lady for my wife, I said, "Just as you please." The lady 
^ot into a passion, wouldn't have me, and run out of 
the church. And now I'm called the bashful bachelor. 
' Cat I mean to try it again soon. 

There, that lady's looking at me now. So, I guess 
I'd better be going. 
!oni 

andi For be bold^ dear ! I never can, 
'oot So I pray you pity the bashful man. 

ent 
set. 
and j 
but' 
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THE RANTANKEROUS BILL¥ EARTH- 
QUAKH. 

Yesterday we were passing by the conrt-botise, whene 
an election had been going on. A rea;I screamer, about 
six feet six inches high, sprang out of the crowd, and 
uttered the following language : 

<< This is me ; if it ain't, cuss n>e, and no mistake ! 
Billy Earthquake, Esq., commonly called little Billy, all 
the way from the big north fork of the Muddy Run ! — 
I'm a small specimen, as you see-— & remote eircum- 
stance — a mere yearling, but I'm of the true imported 
breed, and can whip any man in this section of country. 
Who-o-p, won't nobody come out and iSght me ? Come 
out, some o' you, and die decently ; for I'm spileing for 
a fight — I ain't had one for more than a week, add if 
you don't come out, I'm fly-blowed before sun-down to 
a certainty — so come up to taw. Maybe you,.don'4; 
know who little Billy is ? I'll tell you. I'm a poor 
man, it's a fact, and smell like a wet dog ; but I can't 
be run over. I'm the identical individual that grinned 
a menagerie out of countenance, and made the rib-nose 
baboon hang down his head and blush. Who-o-p, I'm 
the chap that towed the broad-horn flatboat up Salt 
river, where the snags was so thick a fish couldn't 
swim without rubbing his scales off, and if anybody 
doubts it, jest let him make his will ! Cock-a-doodle-do ! 
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Maybe you never heard of the time the horse kicked me 
and put both his hips out of joint ? If it ain't true, cut 
me up for catfish bait ! I'm the very infant that refused 
its mother's milk before its eyes was open, and called 
out for a bottle of white-eye whiskey ! Who-o-p ! Wake, 
snakes, and come at me. Prehaps too you never heard 
tell of a youth that tried to look loving at a gal and 
threw her into spasmodies, and she's a roaring, raving 
maniac to this day. Who-o-p — I'm that little Cupid. 
Talk about grinning the bark off a tree ! 'Tain't no- 
thing ! One squint of mine at a bull's heel would blister 
it ! 0, I'm one of your toughest sort. Live for ever, 
and turn to a white-oak post. Look at me, flapping his 
hand on his thighy that sounded like the explosion of a 
pistol^) I'm the genuine article — a real double-acting 
engine — Tm. the locomotive that pushed the bull off the 
bridge — I can out-run, out-jump, out-swim, out-talk, out- 
eat, chaw more tobacco and spit less, drink more whis- 
ky and keep soberer than any other man in these lo- 
calities. If that don't make 'em fight, nothing will. 
J wish I may be kiln-dried and split up into wooden shoe- 
pegs if I believe there's a chap among 'em that's got 
courage to collar a hen — ^who-o-p ! Well, {says Bill^ 
walking off in disgust^ I'll go home and have another 
settlement with Joe Sykes. He's a bad chance for a 
fight, seeing as how he's got but one eye to gouge at, 
and underbit out both ears. But poor feller, he's mighty 
willing to do his best, and will stay a body's appetite 
till neti shooting match. 

Exity grumbling. 
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DICKEY MISCHEEP. 

Daddy and me keeps a boarding-house — ^we does — 
but none of the boarders won't sleep with me, 'cause, 
as how, they say as how I scratches in the night. 
We's got a couple of worry slick dogs, home, too : one's 
name's Touse, and t'other's name's Bouse. That Bouse 
dog is a wery lazy dog, but that Touse dog is real slick ; 
now mind I tell you. And daddy and me's got a 
couple of worry slick tater patches, home, too. The 
lower tater patch ain't worth much, but that upper 
tater patch is real slick, I tell you. We don't expect 
to git more than two taters to the hill out of that 
lower tater patch — ^that's all we 'spect to get out of 
that. I go to school, too ; but daddy took me away 
the other day, cause a big boy inked my finger. I 
got a brother — ^Ben — ^home. Ben's a worry lazy fel- 
ler ; he's most as lazy as the Bouse dog is. He belongs 
to the Horse Militia Troop Society. And jest as sure as 
that feller goes out training, he comes home dead 
drunk, and gives me a licking. A few days ago — 
t'other night — ^he come home so drunk that it took me 
and mother, and another man, to put him to bed. You 
see, there was a big Dutchman slept along with him ; 
so when they was both asleep, I got up and put one 
of Ben's spurs on his foot, and then I put the other 
on the big Dutchman's foot, and then I pricked Ben's 
foot with a pin, that made him draw up his foot and 
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scratch the Dutchman : so they kept on scratching one 
other, and hollering, till daddy come up, and brought 
a light. Oh ! it was a dreadful sight ; all bloodin' down 
the legs ; and they wouldn't found it out nuther, only I 
had to snort right out. So then I had to clear out, 
or take a licking. But, before I went, I cut the cords 
of the bedstead; and, I guess, when daddy goes to 
put on his Sunday go-to-meetin' boots, he'll find mo- 
lasses in the bottoms. I got a sweetheart — her name's 
Sukey Cinder. I tell you what — she's real slick. She 
and me keeps company together. And daddy and me's 
got forty cows, home. Daddy's got thirty-nine, and I 
got one. Mine's a bull. I'm going down now to see 
granny. I'se got some pepper to pot in granny's snuff; 
and a little feather to tickle her nose ; and a pea to put 
in her cat's ear, to make her fly round and scratdi 
granny. Thafd aU. 
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TIM WAX'S LECTURE ON LECTURES. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I am going, presently, as 
you will presently find, to give you a lecture on lec- 
tures. But, first and foremost, I think it necessary 
that I should give some account of myself, because, as 
how, a man that can give no account of himself is, to 
all intents and purposes, a wagram. 

First, as to my name — Tim Wax, at your service. 
By trade, (when I used to follow it,) a shoemaker. But 
happening to see one of your lecturers in our town, I 
was inspired, as it were ; and knowing Ibim to be no 
better schoUard than myself, I took off my apron; 
threw down my lapstone ; kicked up my last ; gave up 
my awl, and so set off to lecture. I was a long time 
before I could settle with myself what subject to begin 
upon. At last, 'stronomy come into my head ; but I 
found the stars were out of my reach ; and whenever I 
dipped into that science, I was lost, as it were, in a 
cloud. Then, 'notomy come into my head. I was 
home to a peg in 'notomy : for as to plucking out a 
tooth, picking out a corn, or curing the dry gripes, 
nobody is more skilful than myself. But when I come 
to the imputation of a leg, as I am naturally tender- 
hearted, I found it too cutting a business for me. 
Then, thinks I to myself, how 'bout chimstry? I 
thought as how that business was something in my 
way : for as to your consalves and presalves, nobody is 
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more krned in that way than myself. But then, 
thinks I, some of my auditors hare an objection to the 
name of physic ; and physic now-days is nothing but 
a drug. I was advised by a friend to set about mid- 
wifery, but my mind was big with a thousand appre- 
hensions, when I thought on midwifery. So I gave it 
up, because I thought I should never be able to deliver 
myself on that subject. 

I would have set about a lecture on heads, but I 
found George Combe had dissected every head so well 
that I should have been set down as one of the block- 
heads, if I had meddled with ever a one. I thought 
the heart would be no bad subject ; but I could find so 
very few good ones, that I had not the heart to set 
about it. Thinking of bad hearts put the law into my 
head, and I thought a lecture on law would be no bad 
thing. Then, says I to myself, the law is no great 
thing in itself;, but would it not be better if I could 
make a good subject out of it. I thought, and I pon- 
dered about it, till I found myself like a poor fly in a 
cobweb. The law always puts me in mind of a coffin : 
once in, never out again. If none of these subjects 
will do, what in the name of Lucifer will do? Lucifer! 
who the devil is Lucifer ? A great orator, mayhap. 
Odds bobs, an orator ! It come directly into my head, 
that a lecture on oratory would be the best thing I 
could set about, and so I begins my lecture on oratory. 
Ladies and gentlemen : Now, according to the larned, 
and I'm something of a schoUard myself, oratory 
means jawing, because no orator can speak without his 
jaws: Prehaps you'll think I can't give you a Latin 
devination of it. Now, you'll find yourself mistaken. 
What is English for Os t Why, bone to be sure, and 
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the jaws being full of bones, thej are proofs that the 
word oratory comes from Os. 

Now, I think it is necessary that you should know 
what an orator-y is ; and what is it ? I answer, it is a 
man. And what has he to do ? I answer, to speak 
words. And what are words ? I answer, letters put 
together. But there can be no word without a wowel. 
Because, why ? Why, you see, because there can't. 
What are the necessary qualities of an orator? 
The first, he must spit ; then wipe his mouth ; then 
lay his hand upon his heart ; then turn up his eyes ; 
then out comes a word, then another follows it ; and 
then, like a post-horse, let him get on as fast as he 
can. 
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THE DISSATISFIED MAN. 

Existence is monotonous. 

At least to me, I must confess : 
To sleep and dress, to eat and drink, 

To drink and eat, to sleep and dress. 
The same dull labour o'er again, 

Day after day the self-same range; 
I'm really tired, and fairly sigh 

For anything to make a change. 

I've got a' wife, who's amiable, 

Does everything my mind to soothe — 
No earthly thing can ruffle her — 

Her temper is so very smooth. 
Now other men can meet with scolds. 

Who'll fight and drink, and from them range; 
I wish my wife would thrash me well : 

Oh ! anything to make a change. 

The joys of having constant health, 

I've heard tho ailing often praise ; 
I'm thirty, turned, yet ne'er have had 

A whole hour's illness all my days. 
All suffer something, but poor I, 

Which is most vexing, sad, and strange ; 
I can't e'en get a broken leg, 

Or anything to make a change. 

An accident, by flood or fire, 
Every one but I can meet ; 

9» 
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Can fall into the river, or 

Can get burnt out, or some such treat. 
I leave a candle carelessly, 

At home, when out at night I range, 
But I ne'er find my house burnt down, 

Or anything to make a change. 

For years have I belonged to clubs ; 

And money pay, and pay it still, 
But ne'er have had a farthing out : 

For luck I ne'er had to be ill. 
'Tis not that I the money want. 

But I'd this sameness disarrange ; ^ 
Oh ! for a little wholesome pain. 

Or anything to make a change ! 

Munching ravenously, I've seen, 

A baked potato, some poor wight, 
And I have looked with envy at 

The ragged rascal's appetite. 
On luxuries I feed each day ; 

Just like the dainty bee can range ; 
But, oh ! for bread-and-water fSeure, 

Or anything to make a change ! 

This tedium is intolerable ; 

m on some alteration hit ; 
Like Megrim, I must kill myself, 

Just to enliven me a bit. 
But there's a sameness here, good folks. 

From which I hope I ne'er may range : 
Tour happy smiling faces round, 

I never can wish them to dumge. 
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CUBIOUS ANTICS OP MRS. SCRUGGINS' 
OLD COW. 

<frWi: used to keep a cow when we lived in CIncinater. 
And, massy, sich a oow ! She use to come np as reg- 
lar to her milk as clock-work. She'd knock at the gate 
with her horns jest as sensible as any other human 
critter. Her name was Rose. I never knowed how 
she got that name ; for she was as black as a kittle. 
.Well, one day Rose got sick and wouldn't eat nothin', 
poor thing ! and a day or two arter she died. I raly due 
believe I cried when that poor critter was gone. Well, 
we went a little spell without a cow ; but I told Mr. 
Scruggins it wouldn't due no way nor no how ; for have 
another cow we must ; and he gin in. Whenever I said 
musty Mr. Scruggins knowed I meant it — ^well, a few 
days arter he <3um home with the finest cow and young 
calf you ever seed. He gin thirty dollars for her and 
the calf, and two levies to a man to help bring her hum. 
Well, they druv her into the back yard, and Mr. Scrug- 
^ns told me to come out and see her, and I did ; and I 
went up to her jest as I us^ to did to Rose ; and when 
I said Poor Sukey, would you believe it, the nasty brute 
flhe kicked me right in the fore part of my back. Her 
foot cotched into my dress, bran-new dress tue, cost two 
levies a yard, and she took a levy's worth right out, 
jest as clean as the bade of my hand. I screeched 
rigbt oitt, a&dMr. Somggins ootched me as Iw^s drop- 
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ping — I wan't quite so -heavy then as I am now : and 
he carried me to the door, and I went in and sot down. 
I felt kind o' faintish, I was so 'bominably skeered, 
Mr. Scruggins said he*d larn her better manners, so 
he picked up the poker and went out. But I hadn't 
hardly begun to git a leetle strengthened up, afore in 
rushed my dear husband, flourishing the poker, and 
that wicious cow arter him, with her head down and 
tail up, like all mad. Mr. Scruggins jumped into the 
room ; and before he had time to turn round and shut 
the door, that desp'rate cow was in tue. Mr. Scruggins 
got up on the dining-table, and I run into the parlor. 
I thought I'd be safe there, but I was skeered so bad 
that I forgot to shet the door, and, would you believe it ? 
after hooking over the dining-table and rolling Mr. 
Scruggins off, in she walked into the parlor, shaking 
her head, jest as much as to say "I'll give you a touch 
now." I jumped on a chair; but thinking that wan't 
high enough, I got one foot on the brass knob of the 
Franklin stove and put the other on the mantle-piece. 
You ought to have seen that cow in our parlor. She 
looked all round as if she was 'mazed. At last she 
looked into the looking-glass and thought she see 
another cow exhibiting passion, like herself. She 
shuck her head and pawed the carpet, and so did her 
reflection, and, would you believe it ? the awful brute 
went right into my looking-glass. Well, then I boo- 
hood right out. I 'spose she thought she heard her 
calf, for she poked her head into Mr. Scruggins' book- 
case, no doubt she smelt the calf-skin covers. All 
this time I was gitting agonized. The brass knob on 
the stove got so hot that I had to sit on the narrow 
mantle-piece and hold on to notion'. I daasiutt move, 
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for fear I'd slip off. Mr. Scruggins come round to the 
front door, bat it was locked, and then he cum to the 
window and opened it. I jumped down and run for the 
window, and hadn't more than got my head out afore I 
hurd that critter comin' arter me. Gracious, but I 
was in a hurry. More haste, less speed, always ; for 
the more I tried to climb quick, the longer it took me ; 
and, would you believe it? jest as I got ready to jump 
down, that brute of a cow cotched me behind, and 
turned me clean over and over out of the window. 
Well, when I got right-side up, as they put on looking- 
glass boxes, I looked up to the mndow, and there stood 
that cow, with her head between the white and red cur- 
tains, and with another piece of my dress dangling on 
her horns. Well, husband and me was jest starting 
for the little alley that run alongside of the house, 
when the cow gin a bawle, and out of the window she 
come, whiskin' her tail about. It cotched on fire in the 
Franklin stove, and it served her right. Mr. Scrug- 
gins and me run into the alley in such haste we got 
wedged fast. Husband tried to get ahead, but I'd been 
in the rear long enough ; and I wouldn't let him. And, 
would you believe it ? that dreadful cow no sooner seen 
us in the alley, when she made a dash. But, thank 
goodness ! she stuck fast tue. Husband tried the gate, 
but that was fast, and there was nobody inside the 
house to open it. Mr. Scruggins wanted to climb over 
and unbolt it, but I wouldn't let him. I wasn't going 
to be left alone agin with that desperate cow, if she 
was fast ; and I made him help me over the gate. Ah, 
dear, climbing a high gate, when you are skeered by a 
cow, is a dreadful thing, and I know it ! Well, I got 
over, let husband in, and then it took him and me and 
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four other neighbors to git that dreadful critter out of 
the alley. She bellowed and kicked, and her calf bel- 
lowed to her, and she bawled back agin ; but we got her 
out at last, and sich a time, ah dear ! 

" I had enough of her : husband sold her for twenty 
dollars the next day. It cost him seventy cents to git 
her to market ; and when he tried to pass one of the 
five-dollar bills he got, would you believe it ? the nasty 
rag was a counterfeit. Mr. Scruggins said to his 
dying day that he believed the brother of the man that 
sold him that cow bought it back agin. I believe it 
helped to worry my poor husband to death. Ah, child, 
you better believe I know what cows is.'* 

The old lady's agitation was so great at this pomt 
of her story that she dropped a stitch in her knitting. 
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SCENE IN VENTRILOQUISM. 

The Ventriloquist places a small trunk on the Jloor, and holds a cofh 
versation with a person^ modulating his voice to suit the distance. 

Question — " Peter, my boy, where are you V 

P^f^r— "Down below here." 

Question — « Well, sir, what are you about !" 

Peter — " Splitting wood/' 

Question — " I want you to get into the trunk I have 
placed here for you." 

Peter — " I, I, sir, coming along." 

Question — " Are you there, sir ?" 

Peter — "Yes, I are, sir." 

Question — " How do you find yourself?" 

Peter — " Very well ! how are you ?" 

Question — "Pretty well, I thank you. I have 
called you here, sir, to see if you recollect a few 
circumstances." 

Peter — "Yes, I do, sir." 

Question — "You TecoUect, in passing through New 
York the other day " 

Peter — "Yes, I do, sir." 

Question— ^^^ You recollect you joined the Temper- 
ance Society ?'' 

Peter— '^ Yes, I do, sir." 

Question — "And you recollect I did not ?" 

P^^er— "I, I, sir." 

Question — " Well, I have some very good wine, and 
intend to drink your health," 
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Pe^er— "Don't drink all." 

Question — " Why not, sir ?" 

Peter — « 'Cause I want some." 

Question — "But you have joined the Temperance 
Society." 

Peter — « So I did, 'twixt drinks." 

Question — " Then I suppose I must give you some. 
Are you ready?" 

Pcfer— "I, I, sir." 

Question — "Well, here it is." 

Throm it in kitfaee, 

Pg^er— " What did you do that for?" 
Question — "Do what, sir?" 
Peter — " Why throw that in my face." 
Question — " It was an accident, sir." 
Peter — "Well, don't do it agin, now I tell you." 
Question — " Why not, sir ?" 
Peter — " 'Cause I don't like it no how." 
Qt^stion — "Well, sir, what has brought you here?" 
Peter — "Why, I come to see the show." 
Question — " There is no show here, sir." 
Peter— *' What is it then ?" 
Question — " Ventriloquism." 
Peter — " What kind of quism ?" 
Question — " Ventriloquism." 

Peter — "Quiler — Quiler — Quilequism — I can't get 
hold of that word no how." 

Question — " Well, what do you think it is ?" 
Peter— ^i I don't know f wild beast ?" 
Question — " No, sir, not that ; try again ?" 
Pe^er—" Tame lion?" 
Question — " No, sir ; it's a person," 
Peter— i^ What's his name ?" 
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Question — <' Johnson." 

Peter — " Why, that's my name." 

Question — " Yes, but you change your name fre- 
quently." 

Peter — " No I don't. My sister changed her name 
when she got married ; but I never got married yet.'* 

Question — " Never got married, eh ?" 

Slams the lid of the trunk on his fmgen. 

Peter— i' Oh, oh ! what did you do that for?" 

Question — " Do what, sir ?" 

Peter — « Crackee ! how you smashed my fingers." 

Question — « Smashed your fingers ?" 

Peter— ^^ Yes, the devil take it !" 

Question — " Stop, stop, sir ! you must not swear, 
sir!" 

Peter— ^<> I didn't swear." 

Question — "Yes, you did. You said, the devil take it." 

Peter— ^' The devil I did !" 

Question — « That will do. Good night, sir !" 

Peter— i<' Good night !" 

Question. — " As you go down, call your dog with you." 

Peter — "I, I, sir! Here Ponto, Pont! Pont! 
Pont ! here feller — come along, Pont ! 

Dog harks. And as the voice recedes, the dog appears to foQow. 
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A SPECIMEN OF WESTERN ELOQUENCE. 

Fellow-citizens : I didn't come here to make a 
speech at this time, but only jest to extinguish myself 
as a candidate. Gentlemen, I am the floating candi- 
date for the superfluous district, and I only want to 
make a few remarks at this time. A good many of 
you, gentlemen, has never seen me before, and I merely 
want to state my views upon the question to be agitated. 
Gentlemen, I was born in the county of Sullivan, and 
fetched up in Knox, without parentage ; and if it 
hadn't been for the goodness of God, and several other * 
gentlemen, who took me, when but an orphan boy of 
twenty-five years of age, and gin me an education, I 
might have been as ignorant as the common people ; 
or, even you, gentlemen. 

Gentlemen, my father was a patriarch of the Bevo- 
lution, and I am a patriarch. Gentlemen, my father 
stained the walls of America with his blood ; and when 
Gineral Jackson killed the injuns, at Orleans, I waded 
up to my knees in mud. Gentlemen, I am opposed to 
nullification. Gentlemen, I would rather be a galipot 
slave, than be a nullifier. Gentlemen, I han't got time 
to give you my views now, but I'll call on you agin in 
a few days. But, gentlemen, there is a sort of big-bugs 
that is trying to put me down, but I defy *em, gentle- 
men. I hope to be delivered out of the hands of 
enemies, as Moses was delivered out of the hands of 
the bulrushes. Gentlemen, come across the square, 
and take something to drink, and we'll git better 
acquainted. 
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ALL MANKIND ARE TREES- 

Am — »« Dickey Bird." 

Prat listen to my song — I'll endeavour, if you pleaSe, 
To prove this world a forest, mankind nothing but 

trees : 
For we, like trees, from earth first spring, if it be true 

we learn ; 
Like trees we grow, then wither, and to earth again 

return. 

So, listen to my song, &c. 

The carpenter's a plane tree, which must be plain to 

you; 
The surly man's a crab tree, of course, you'll own 

'tis true ; 
The old man is an aspen, who shakes at his decline ; 
And the prisoner that's lock'd up for life, is very like 

to pine. 

So, listen to my song, &c. 

The widow, who, oppress'd with grief, frets nightly on 

her pillow, 
I'm very sure you'll all agree, is but a weeping willow ; 
The sinner is a tree which bringeth forth bad fruit ; 
The infant is a sapling, and the sportsman but a shoot. 
So, listen to my song, &c. 
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At the sea-side, the invalid comes in my muse's 

reach, 
For I think, when there, you'll often find him very 

near the beech ; 
I must court her aid again, e'er she leave me in the 

lurch. 
And I'll quickly prove, a schoolmaster is nearest to 
the birch. 

So, listen to my song, &c. 

Lovers, they are pear trees ; and I think you'll say 

with me. 
The sailor's often very near the elm, when he's out at 

sea; 
Our army is but apple trees — ^I'll explain a little 

more-— 
The fruit we'll call as red-streaks, with a kernel to 

each core. 

So, listen to my song, &c. 

I must now come nearer home ; what tree can thei*e be 

found, 
To which I may compare all good friends I see around ? 
Some churchyards boast a tree, though gloomy, 'tis 

most true, 
And if I'm ask'd to tell its name, I need only mention 

yewy (you.) 

So, listen to my song, &c. 

And now, kind friends, I think you've learnt, from what 

I've sung or said, 
We're different trees the while we live, remain trees 
when we're dead. 
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But death soon makes a total change, then we feel his 

cold lashes ; 
Variety ceases in the grave, where we all become 
ground ashes. 
Now, you've listened to my song : 

IVe endeavour'd, with much ease, 
To prove the world a forest, 
Mankind only shrubs or trees. 
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THE TWO PHYSICIANS. 

A RICH old gent, was taken ill, 

And sent for two physicians, * 

To come with haste, or death would kill, 

And stop all his petitions. 
They came together, to the time — 
For both kept stylish coaches — 
With canes and wigs of wisdom prime. 
The sick man's bed approaches. 

Spoken — "Good morning, Dr. Bolus, how do you 
do ?" " Pretty well, I thank you, sir, how are you ?*' 
« Never better, sir, in all my life. Come, sir ; suppose 
we examine the case." " Ah, sir ! poor master's very 
bad; I don't think he'll ever recover." "Nonsense, 
woman, nonsense ; do you think I have no skill ? Ay, 
woman,, do you think I have no ability ?" " Ah, dear ! 
when two doctors are sent for." " We are no doctors, 
woman, we are physicians." "Ah, dear ! so much the 
worse; it has a shocking deathly appearance, to see 
two in a house at once." 

Come rich and poor, and low and high. 

Good folks of all conditions ; 
You have only, when you wish to die, 

To send for two physicians. 
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Doctor Bolus first drew near, 

And felt his pulse : « ! a fever." 

Says t'other — « Sir, dear ! dear ! 
In that I'm no believer : 

Ton surely have no skill at all ; 
I can't think how the plague you 

Can, with sense, a fever call, 
What is so plain an ague." 

Spoken — " An ague ! Zounds, sir ; the patient is in 
a high fever, and unless that is abated he is a dead 
man. He must lose nineteen ounces of blood ; have 
six leeches ; four blisters ; three emetics ; four cathar- 
tics : he must then put his feet in hot water, and im- 
mediately be wrapped in sixteen blankets." " Why 
sir, you would physic him to death, and smother him 
afterwards. In my opinion, sir, it's a plain ague, sir. 
He must have all the clothes off, sir, and all the 
windows thrown open. If this is your skilful mode 
of practice, no wonder your patients never recover." 
<' Sir, there is not one of my patients can say that I 
ever treated them improperly." "Right, sir, right — 
churchyard, sir — dead, gone — dead men tell no tales." 
" But, sir, I have given my opinion in this case, and 
unless my prescriptions are immediately followed, the 
patient must die." "And, sir, if my course is not 
directly adopted, he cannot live." 

Come rich and poor, &c. 

For full an hour, they jaw'd away, 

Not forwarder, though tired ; 
Meantime, as grim death would not stay, 

The patient had expired. 
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But still with force did each persist, 

To call each other ninny ; 
And then with grace held out his fist, 

To touch the golden guinea. 

Spoken — " Well, sir, your mode of practice has con- 
vinced me that you are non compos mentis.'* "And, 
sir, you have convinced me, that were you to follow 
your own prescriptions, it would have an excellent 
effect pro bono publico.** " Sir, allow me to tell you, 
that your affectation of wit is as weak as water-gruel." 
« And, yet, my water-gruel wit has put you in a fever, 
which will require some real water-gruel to allay." 
" It's nonsense to talk with you, sir ; for your head is 
like a gallipot filled with lard." "And your head, 
sir, is like a gallipot empty." 

Come rich and poor, &c. 
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TEA-TABLE SCANDAL. 

The inquest is set, for the tea things they call; 
Miss Crab gave the kind invitation ; 
Miss Ver-juice, Miss Razor, Miss Spleen, and Miss Tiff, 
Miss Hartshorn, Miss Scowl, and Miss Mump, and Miss 

Miff, 
Miss Cholic, Miss Nose, and Miss Nerves, and Miss 

Gall, 
As a jury, deliberate in grand consultation, 
Not over such stuff as the affairs of the nation, 
But over their neighbours' reputation. 

Spoken — ^Now ladies, you do declare, on your honour, 
that you will, without hesitation, fear or favour, rent, 
tear, split, tatter, fritter, transmogrify, torture, and 
disjoint the reputation, indifferently of friends, foes, 
strangers, neighbours, young, old, rich, poor, single, 
married, handsome, ugly, short and tall. That you 
return an account of all their vices, absurdities, fail- 
ings, caprices, follies, foibles, faults, weaknesses, attach- 
ments, hobby-horses, wanderings, and backslidings, 
without hesitation, fear, favour, partiality or affection, 
as aforesaid. And so you say, all. — 

Take the oath ; kiss the cup, 
And thus, at each sup, 
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As of folly, and whim, and caprice make a handle, 
While round goes the muffins, the tea, and the scandal. 

Like a torrent let loose, now away go their tongues, 
Swift as winds, and as light as a ifeather ; 
New bonnets, the theatre, the beaux of the town, 
The auctions, the nation, the style of new gowns. 
And as in succession, they stretch out their lungs, 
The country, the fashion, the people and weather, 
In glorious confusion they jumble together, 
And scandal let go to the end of its tether. 

Spoken — " Pray, Miss Cholic, how do you like your 
tea ?*' « Oh, it's excellent ; it is really delightful. 
Where do you buy it V " I buy it at Smith's." « Oh, 
yes, I recollect — the people that broke the other day. 
By the way, that was a dreadful piece of business of 
his wife. She's a very shocking, terrible woman ; and 
there's no such thing as finding her out ; for there \s 
no end to the wigs she's got. It's really a sad ex- 
ample for the daughter; for she's a very handsome 
girl." "Handsome! Why she's flat-footed, and hop- 
per-hipped — but what can you expect from such people 
— people of no fashion ! — Why, her father was porter 
in an oil-shop." "Oh, you don't say." "Yes, and 
use to carry out train-oil, and tallow candles. By the 
way, I'll tell you a comical circumstance. You know 
Mrs. Dr^'dust. — Well, now nobody ever knew she wore 
a wig till I found it out — for you must know I watched 
her the other night when she was undressing ; and if 
you'll believe me, her head is just as bald as the sole 
of my foot." 
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Thus they sip, and they sip, 
Have their friends on the hip, &c. 

The tea is removed, and now grave and demure, 
The case-bottles are ranged so judicious : 
Noyau, ratafie, a la teinture vermeille, 
Eau de vie, de mille fleur-de-lis sans pareille, 
And every other scarce and expensive liqueur. 
They sip and they sip ; and each sip find delicious. 
Till they get rather whimsical, queer, and capricious, 
And their tongues, if its possible, grow more malicious. 

Spoken — <« Bless me, I hardly know what I*m about ; 
my head fairly swims again. Only look at Miss Tiff; 
she certainly must have had a drop before she came out ; 
for it is impossible she could have got in that way since 
she has been here. As to me, who am unaccustomed 
to drinking, why a thimbleful turns my head. Come, 
ladies, suppose we take a game of cards ; but I must 
insist that there shall be no treading on toes, or wink- 
ing behind fans. For I do know some folks who are 
guilty of such tricks." — "Yes, madam, and I, madam ; 
for I plainly see you mean me. I know some people 
too, when they are a little non se ipse^ who do the 
game.'* "I desire, madam, that you will make no re- 
flections ; for I'll have you to know that I never indulge 
myself to an improper degree." 

Here the company interfered. — Miss Nerves said, 
"If there was any further quarrelling, she should cer- 
tainly go into the hysterics." Miss Crab said, "There 
was nothing sour in her disposition." Miss Gall said, 
" She did not like bitter invectives." Miss Cholic said, 
" It gave her pain that her friends should fall out in 
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go to Misses Trollop's room, and say no more juleps 
can go to her unless she forks up the arrangement for 
the last 72 she's had to-day." 

Massy sakes, what a chap he'd make for a down 
East auction store! Well, I guess I'll sling myself 
into a chair, and take a squint at the newspapers. 

{Reads.") 

It may not be generally known, that on the 27th of 
August it will clear up quite cloudy, and a storm will 
follow so severe, as to blow all sour milk into cheese, 
provided there ain't a lightnin'-rod on the milk-house. 

Well, there's no doubt but I shall have a good deal 

of singing to do in this big house ; so I'll jest trim up 

my voice a leetle. Few men's got more music into him 

than I have. 

SONG. 

In London there a rich merchant did dwell, 

And he had a lovely daughter, whom he loved full well j 

Dianah was her name, scarce fourteen years old, 

And she had for her portion a large sum of gold. 

A nobleman, he courted her, he lived close by, 

For whom this Dianah, he often did sigh. 

But William was the man, whom she did adore, 

But her father didn't like that man, jest 'case he w;as poor. 

One day as it happened, her father did say, 

« Now, Dianah, I will give you a garment so gayj 

He said, said he, you have nothin' to fear, | 

For this nobleman will make you his bride, and his dear." 

« Oh, honour'd father, do not me confine ; 
To marry at present, is not my design ; 
Besides I'm too young, and I pray you therefore, 
To let me live single, only three years or four." 

« Dianah, silly daughter, what is it you do mean, 

I say you shall have him, or you never shall be seen." 

Dianah replied, like a lover so brave, 

« And before I will have him, I will seek my own grave." 
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One day, as it happened, Dianah walk'd out, 
She walk'd through the groves, and she walk'd all about ; 
She walk'd through the woods and no more did she say, 
But with a strong dose of poison took her sweet life away. 

As William was wanderin' the groves round and round, 
He spied poor Dianah lying stiffon the ground. 
And a paper lying nigh her, and on it was writ, 
Saying, " My cruel father was the 'casion on it." 

Ten times he kiss'd her cold lips, then went he into fits. 

Saying, « You've robb'd me of my senses, you've robb'd me of my wits,** 

Then he fell on his sword, like a lovier so brave; 

Both William and Dianah now fill up one grave. 



Dobs any on you know Deb Saucepan? shouldn't 
wonder, for she's a dreadful nice critter. Daddy use 
to make a great fuss 'botft my stickin' to hum so clus, 
and said I might as well be out courtin' Deb as to be 
squattin' round the fire doin' nothin'. Well, I telFd 
him it wan't no kind of use ; but the old man wouldn't 
hear nothin' agin his own opinion ; so I had to go, jest to 
please the old man. Deb use to go to the old white church, 
you know, up Uncle Jarvis's lane, near the blacksmith's 
shop, right by the orchard. Well, it wan't there. Well. I 
went off, dressed tarnation slick ; I kind o* guess I rubbed 
to the matter of about two pounds of taller candles in 
my head, jest to make it curl ; but 'twan't no use, it 
stuck out jest like hog's bristles. But some how or 
other I got myself in pretty slick order ; had on my 
new hat and coat I won at the raffle, and off I bolted 
to the church, with my hands in my pockets, whistlin' 
Hail, Columby ; felt as big as Bonypart to Waterloo. 
And the fust thing I see was Deb steppin' off her 
horso; and up I runs to speak to her, when long comes 
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that 'tarnal Joe Turner, dressed all-fired nice, looked 
as if he'd been put up in a bandbox, and walked her 
right off, fore I could say how de due, Deb. If I didn't 
look nation sheepish then, 'tain*t no matter ; I blushed 
jest as blue as an indigo bag. « Never mind,*' says I, 
" meetin* will have to bust up some time or other, and 
Deb will have to go hum." So I went up to the house 
to wait for her, and pretty soon 'long she come ; by 
gosh she did look screamin* nice. I felt so flusterfied 
I didn't know what on earth to say to her ; at last I got 
out « Deb !" and says I, " don't my face look all over 
goose pimples ?" and blame my buttons if Deb and that 
'tarnal Joe Miller didn't snort right out. Any how, 
we all went in, and Deb handed me a chair; but I 
never looked where I was settin', and down I went, 
ker-woUop, right on Deb's new bonnet and fix-ups; 
overset the cheer, and sprawled right on the floor, and 
split my new coat all down the back, wide open. But Deb 
pinned it up, and that give me a kind of an infection 
for her, and I staid to tea ; but I was so conflustrated 
I spilt my tea all over Joe's pants, and he called me a 
darned awkward hog. I never said a word the whole 
durin' time ; Deb had to do all the talkin', and I an- 
swered Yes and No. Says she to me, << Jonathan, did 
you ever hear a serenade?" "No," says I, ('Miss 
Debby, I never heard of Sarah Nade ; but IVe h^rn 
tell of Sal Edwards ;" and Joe, the fool, snorted at 
that tue. But Deb said she didn't mean Sarah Nade ; 
it was what the town chaps call the music when they 
go out to play at nights ; and then she looked kind of 
slantandicular at Joe, and I'm pretty sartin* he gin 
her a buss. But I see that Deb loved Joe more than 
she did me, so I got ready to back out ; ^nd says Deb 
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to me, says she, " I 'spose you're goin' to see that 
Moll Michael." Says I, <«Deb, I guess I got a little 
more taste than to run arter sich cattle as that.*' And 
then she looked at me quite smart, and that tickled 
me all but to death, aud I riz up to make a bow, but 
some how or other I cotched my feet together, and I 
sprawled right agin her, and upset her right into Joe's 
lap. She got up darned mad, I tell you, and says she, 
"Peleg, that's tuebad!" But I had to snort right 
out, for I never know'd afore that Deb wore false hair, 
and when she fell, her heart-catchers come off, and she 
looked jest like a screech owl; and says I, "Deb, 
never mind, we are goin' to shear our old black sheep 
next Sunday, and I'll send you wool enough to make a 
wig on." That riz Deb's Ebenezer, and she made one 
poke at me with a shovel, but it wan't no use, J was on 
the road to hum. And I told dad, and dad laughed ; 
see dad always laughs whenever any thing tickles 
him ; and 'twixt you and me, that's the last time I ever 
went to see Deb Saucepan. 
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PLATO PUG'S LECTURE. . 

SSUTXHSD AT THS HALL 07 SCIXITCX, BXFOBX THE ATBICAIT 
ILLVMIKATI 07 PHILADELPHIA. 

FeLLA-LABRORS in DE walks OB SCIENCE : Tou hab 
sembled dis ebnin to hear a lector on de great lumi- 
naries ob de arf. 

Dis, my frens, is a subject which I hant neber afore 
spoke ob, and which I will splain to you in de best 
manner my disabilities will allow. Well den, my frens, 
I shall begin wid de sun and moon, which was rigonally 
two big balls ob iron. 

But afore I perceed to splain dis, I must call 
your attention to de heben myfology, dat is de my- 
fology of Nimrod Belshazer, Oliber Cromwell, and 
all de oder great philosophers of ancient lore and times 
of yore. 

In gibin you my opinion ob dis all absorpdin topic, 
I do not wish to suit any ob your principles, or fend 
any ob your prejudices; I only want to make you 
arribe at de geol ob truf. For I know dat I hab de 
prejudices ob de whole civilized world to combat. I 
know dat I hab de habits ob your edequation, de pre- 
sent organation ob society, de uniwersal swystem ob 
belief, and ebery ting dat can make de enterpfize stu- 
pendous to encounter. But den I soove myself wid de 
consolation dat de greater de hardship de greater de 
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glory, and dat tnif is mighty, and will perwail ; and 
wid de sublime poetry ob de Egiptian bard, 

« I let truf and falsehood squabble." 

Whoever know'd de former put to de worst in a fair 
and open encounter ? 

Notwithstandin many ob you may sidder me a here- 
tic, and dat I am tryin to blow up de ortodox swystem, 
dat is de swystem ob dat runegrade and incantationer 
Gallileo, still de benefit ob science and de lub ob uni- 
wersal mancipation from de chains of ignorance, de- 
mands dat my swystem should be seminated froughout 
de teresquial globe; and, my hearers, may de light ob 
dis transcendantly sparklin swystem beam down pon 
you, melt down your preconceibed notion ob tings, and 
operate on you like de light ob de glorious sumer sun 
on de tallow candle. 

I will not lose your time wid de jumble of modern 
maginations. I will gib you de swystem ob de clasics, 
— de swystem ob Pyphagoras, Harrystottle, and, obob 
all, my immortal namesake, Plato. 

Well den, my frens, I hab said dat de sun and moon 
were riginally two big balls ob iron. Well, cordin to 
anshen myfology, each ob de primary gods hab in de 
creation ob de uniwerse some part ob dat creation 
lotted put for his shear ob de work. Dus Jubiter make 
de hebens, de tunder, and de lightin ; Welcan de ^ar, 
sun, stars, and moon ; Neptune de water ; and so on, 
mong all on em, but all under de superintendence and 
Btruction ob Jubiter, de chief. 

So when Jubiter seed dat boph ob de balls was like, 
he tought he would hab a few speriments made on em, 
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knoTfin as how bof bein ob de same kind would be n6 
use. So be call Welcan to him and tell him to take 
de balls ob iron and use de greatest skill and judgment 
to make some great lights. Welcan den take de balls 
and go wid dem to his shop, for he wur blacksmith — 
but his shop hab no roof, or sides, nor no chimbley, 
nothin but de clar sky — and put both ob dem in de fiar, 
and blow de bellous till he's red hot ; he den take him 
out and lay him on de anwell and gib one slap wid de 
sledge, jis like blacksmith's beat out piece ob iron, 
which makes de sparks fly jist like Pompy, when Judas 
Cesar wore arter him ; and whereber dcse sparks fell 
dere dey stuck ; and when Welcan seed dis it pleased 
him mightly. Kase why? kase he tought he would hab 
a variety, and variety you know is de spice ob life ; 
and urged him on furder till he beat all de sparks and 
stars out ob de ball, jist like de blacksmith beat out a 
piece ob red-hot iron. When he get him beat out he 
den sprinkle some of de fiar ob life on him and de stars 
so as to prevent him from eber gettin cold. He den 
put de oder ball into de fiar, and make him eberlastin 
red hot. He den take him out and look at him, and 
resolve to let him be as he was. He den sprinkle 
plenty ob de fiar ob life on him to keep him always 
hot. He den go and fetch Jubiter to see dem, who 
was werry much pleased wid Welcan's works, and den 
gan to sider what he would do wid dem ; all at once a 
lucky tought struck him, and says he, " I will hab a 
day and I will hab a night ; and I will put dis fus 
great ball to light de day, which I will call de sun ; and 
de oder one for de night, which I will call de moon. 
But dis bein de smallest and palest lite, I'll hab de stars 
accompany him, to trow a little more lite on difi dark 
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world." And Jubiterwent and put dis'cision into me- 
diate execusion, and which stands to dis day. 

Now, my hearers, what tinke you ob dat ? did sich 
immagination eber enter your nozel ? No, neber since 
you was mortals born! you neber could comprehend 
how dese greater luminaries wer formed ! You must 
den gib me de credit ob habin instructed you in what 
all de oder philosophers dat eber zisted failed to do. 
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THE YANKEE HORSEJOCKEY AND THE 
AUCTIONEER. 

An auctioneer, who kept a celebrated horse-bazaar, 
and at which place he held regular weekly sales of 
horses, was accosted by a thorough-bred Green Moun- 
tain Yankee one day, about fifteen minutes to the com- 
mencement of a sale, in the following manner : 

Yankee — " You ! How do you sell horses now ? " 

Auctioneer — « How do I sell horses now ? What do 
you mean ?*' 

Yan, — " 'Cause, I've got an almighty smart cretur 
I should like to sell at auction ; but I shouldn't like to 
hove him away." 

Auct. — " Well, my friend ! you bring your animal 
along, I won't give him away. What do you expect to 
get for your animal ?" 

Yan, — « Well, if I should put him up to auction, 
I should calkelate to limit him at $15, but you might 
sell him for five." 

A%ict.—^(' For five dollars ! Sell him for J5 ! Why 
what kind of an animal is he? Is he sound ?" 

Yan. — " Sound as a dollar. ( Whispering up to his 
ear\ I shouldn't like to warrant him." 

Auct. — " Well, well, my friend, bring your horse 
along, and I'll see what I can get for him." 

Accordingly, when the fellow's horse was put up, 
the greatest hid the auctioneer had on him was $1.50. 
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Thinking it too bad to sell the animal for less than $5, 
at which price he was Ijmited, he stooped down to the 
Yankee owner, who was fidgeting at his elbow all the 
time, and said to him, << Friend, do jou wish to sell 
this animal for a dollar and a half?'' 

Taw. — {In the atictioneef'a ear\ " Sell him, sir, he's 
dying!" 

Accordingly he had not been knocked down more 
than 15 minutes, before they led him a few yards from 
the building, and he fell down dead. 

After the sale, the Yankee came to the auctioneer, 
Baying, " Well, rather bad business, that cretur's dying 
BO. Well, now you've got the money for him, take out 
your fees, and I'll take the balance." " Oh ! No," says 
the auctioneer, "it will take all the money he. brought, 
to eat up the charge." 

Yan, — "Well, I guess I got oflf pretty cheap. I 
couldn't give him away last Tewsday." 
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LECTURE ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, and gentlemen and ladies, 
and them children what comes in for half prices : the 
importinate subject I am goin* to lecture ye on this 
evening, is divided into two parts : fust, animal, and 
secondly, magnetism ; and then there is a half a part, 
which excludes nat'ral philosophy and right reason. 
This part of literature was much neglected by the 
ancient moderns, though we have brought it to so much 
imperfection in these days, that we expect to be able, 
before long, to put a wheezle asleep. 

There is conductors in the human body, jist like a 
church stuck full of lightnin' rods, and the very vital 
fluid runs along these human lightnin* rods, and it can 
be drawed off, and then the patient falls into a state 
of natural rest that is wonderful to think on. His 
sleep is so vehement, that you can't make no account 
of it. But the patient ought to be a feller of some 
sense, or you can't do nothin* with him. Some fellers 
is so stupid that they don't know how to go to sleep. 
But a smart wide-awake chap will go to sleep in a 
minit. 

The explenification of these 'ere principles is giving 
great light to the world, and they are beginin' to sarch 
into it in right down good earnest. A good deal has been 
said in all the higher circulars of society ; and there is 
a good deal more that han't been said ; and when you 
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put all that has been said, and all that han't been said 
together, it makes a pretty considerable big sort of 
a book. 

A great many folks have set up in opposition to this 
science. But there is always a plenty of sich folks in 
the world. When the great Columbus sot out to travel 
across the desart of Africa, in sarch of these United 
States, there was a good many people who was so 
cussed ugly that they wouldn't hear to him, and said he 
was cracked. But he electarized afore kings and queens, 
and presidents, and colonels, and majors, and corpo- 
rals, till he got leave to come over and live with the 
Yankees. And it was jist the same way with General 
Washington, when he sot out to free his country ; and 
the tories riz up agin him jist as these stiff-neck Philistines 
riz up agin animal magnetism. And so they sent out 
Captain Cook, in the May Flower, to see if the world 
was round ; and all this is jist like animal magnetism. 
The usefulness of this science is so great, that some 
think it will git the upper hand of steam, and instead 
of steamboats, we shall have boats to go by sleep, and 
that's very nat'ral too ; for one travels about much 
faster in his sleep than when he's awake. I laid down 
in a public house, t'other day, in New York, and got 
sound asleep, and in about five minutes, I was amongst 
the pigs and geese on uncle Beman's farm, down in 
Massachusetts. 

But the powers of magnetism all depends on the 
lignum vita fluid, which I shall make as plain as the 
four corners of the airth. There is a sort of intestines 
in the human body, jist as there is in a cat ; and they 
are jest like the cat-bowel strings in a fiddle ; and this 
lignum vita fluid is like the rozum that is put upon the 
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fiddle strings, and the magetizer plays upon them 
strings, and the music puts the patient to sleep, jist 
exactly like aunt Naby, when she sings the child's 
cradle song, and gives the baby paragorick. 

This science is also very friendly to virtue : for you 
know there is great many folks that are regular devils 
when they are awake, but good enough when they are 
asleep. Now, the magnetizer can put these people to 
sleep till they sleep off their sins, and wake up honest 
folks. Boys and gals is more difficult, because the 
fluid han't got its growth. Ladies and sows is very 
easy put to sleep ; and if any man has got a scolding 
wife, he had better larn to magnetize her : all he's got 
to due, is to strap her right down till she shuts up. I 
had a nat'ral gift for this animal magnetism from my 
youth up, and my old age down. The fust I discovered 
of this gift in my lignum vita fluids was, when I was 
only a young youth. My uncle Ebenezer — everybody's 
heard of him, 'cause he was sent to the legislator. Well, 
uncle Ebenezer had a sow that nobody could manage, 
only me ; she was a dreadful ugly critter to manage, 
I use to stoop down and pass my hands over her, and 
she'd lay right down, and shut up her eyes jist as 
peaceable as a lamb. So take it all in all, this lignum 
vita l&uid that runs along the cat-bowel strings of the 
human body, is the go a-head principle. I shan't say 
no more on this subject at present, but will give you a 
whip syllabus of a course of lectures I intend to deliver 
shortly, and all them ladies and gentlemen that wish 
to jine in, will please to si^n their names, pay the 
money, and take their tickets. 
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SYLLABUS OF A COURSE OF LECTURES 
BY DR. PUFFSTUFF. 

A LECTURER of the new school, 

Li science and logic adept, 
Whilst mounting philosophy's stool, 

I into new secrets have crept. 
Which learning has never disclosed. 

Since wisdom appeared in disguise ; 
Of doctors, whom fools have supposed. 

Because they look grave, must be wise. 

Spoken — As I shall illustrate, ladies and gentlemen, 
illustrative illustration, and semiduplicative per- 
cuity. I am Dr. Puffstuff, of the college of doctors 
rgeons, as the sylabub of my course of lectures 
exhibit, ad multum ad infinitum. Lecture fust 
treat on the decimals of indivisibility, showing a 
for doubling immeasurable space, contracting 
the limits of eternity, and cracking nuts with a steam- 
engine. To be explained by a simple complex oscilat- 
ing machine and mucronated hexameter, proving that 
all doctors heretofore have been entirely mistaken in 
the real genuine Tol de roly Tol de roly ^c. ^c. 

Next, clearly my lectures will prove. 
That grief is the mother of mirth ; 

That death is, the doctors all know, 
The only true proof of man's birth. 
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Thus science develops the cause, 

That's always produced by effect ; 
For nature had never made laws, 

But that I might her errors correct. 

Spoken — Philosophers, doctors and professors have 
all been in the dark, until I opened the windows of 
science, and let in new light on their obnubulated 
minds. Lecture second, third, and fourth, will exhibit 
a preconceptionable incorporative solution of abstruse 
science, elucidated by conglomerative locomotion on 
the mutability of immutable matter. The perforation 
of impenetrable substances, uniting light and darkness 
in one simple congestible mass, and reducing them to a 
calx, by sublimation in a snow crucible. To be explained 
by paracentrical logarithms, proving that this world 
is nothing but a solid cubic of oxygen gas, hanging 
pendulous from the sun, precisely on the principle of 
Tol de roly Tol de rol, ^c. S^c. 

On pedology next I shall treat, 

Phrenology leaving behind, 
And prove by the bumps of the feet, 

Man's organic structure of mind : 
That the head is the source, I oppose. 

Though the depot I'll promptly admit; 
'Tis wisdom ascends from the toes. 

And the feet are the fountains of wit. 

Spoken — This will be demonstrated by a pedological 
sensorometer and gravitative transolving pyramidical 
wheel apparatus. Lecture fifth and sixth will em- 
brace a longitudinal procreative digest, for consolidat- 
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ing immateriality in frigerated solution. Showing the 
practicability of incorporating exhaustion and repletion, 
paucity and plenitude, in one indissoluble mass. In- 
flating time, and dilating vacuum. Of increasing 
futurity, and liquefying adamant, by induration. To 
be explained and illustrated by a tubulated hyperboli- 
cal excavator, and hemispherical heteroptics, elucidat- 
ing the fact, and proving the truth, that lucid fluids 
are opaque solids. That modem philosophers are the 
ancient peripatetics, and that I am the only real meta- 
physical, pologramical, protreptical, and genuine philo- 
sophically philosophic and scientifically scientific Tol 
de rolf Tol de roff ^c. ^e. 
Tickets 25 cts. ; children under six foot, half price. 
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YANKEE INQUIRY; 



MARCH OF INTELLECT SIMULTANEOUS BUSY-BODY ASSOCIATION. 

Address hy the President — " Ladies and gentlemen 
of the March of Intellect Simulttneous Busy-body 
Association : behold us once more assembled in Clack- 
Trumpet Hall, for the purpose of promoting the great 
objects of our society. We are a band of patriotic, 
philanthropic busy-bodies ; all animated with the glo- 
rious spirit of inquiry and the thirst for universal 
knowledge. The spirit of inquiry is the grand charac- 
teristic of the age in which we live ; and it is the great 
glory of our association that every member is actuated 
by the most laudable and unquenchable desire to know 
what everybody else is doing. For this purpose was 
our society organized — to investigate truth, pursue 
inquiry, and peep into back windows. We have a 
mighty and herculean task imposed upon us; a stu- 
pendous moral revolution to perform : and, if some 
things may be .done as well as others, I trust the day 
is not far distant when we shall all know what is going 
on in every parlour, kitchen, and back-yard in this 
city; what is whispered behind every curtain, and 
what is boiling in every pot : this I call the true spirit 
of inquiry. What a noble enterprise for the intellectual 
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spirits of this enlightened age ! The times have been 
when the world was contented to rest in the depths of 
ignorance. A man might kiss his wife, and nobody 
would make any talk about it. A lady might have 
had two pies at one supper, and her nearest neighbour 
never would have thought of trying to find out whether 
they were mince, custard, plain squash, or pan dowdy ! 
If a man painted his back-stairs, it was his affair, and 
nobody's else. And some folks might have been seen 
coming out of some folk's door, without some folks 
shaking their heads at some other folks, and saying 
they had « their doubts about the matter.' 

"These were dark ages, lamentable to think of! 
But mankind are now emerging from this benighted 
ignorance, and making a stupendous effort after uni- 
versal knowledge. Formerly everybody's busmess was 
nobody's ; but now everybody's business is the business 
of everybody else. Man is an inquiring animal, and 
BO particularly is woman. Every individual must make 
himself acquainted with his neighbour's affairs, be- 
cause that is the natural and inalienable, indefeasible, 
indefensible, and insurmountable right of the free citi- 
zens of a free country. This is the age of improve- 
ment, and it is gratifying to perceive how knowing 
we have all got to be. But I regret to say to the 
members of this association, that the work of improve- 
ment is not yet all accomplished, and that there are 
many things done in this city which we are unable to 
find out. I have hopes, however, that we shall get to 
the bottom of every thing before long ; at which time 
we shall probably be under the necessity of dissolving 
the society for want of something to do. 

« The investigation of truth may be performed in 
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three different ways : by asking questions ; by making 
guesses ; and by peeping through key-holes. The first 
method is the most common, and appears to be of great 
antiquity, though I am unable to say who first invented 
asking questions. Probably it was one of the Yankee 
Jews. But asking questions will not always lead to 
universal knowledge, because some people will not an- 
swer when they are spoken to. Therefore guessing 
was invented as a shorter cut to science. Wfiere it 
was invented is nothing at all to the purpose ; but it 
has evidently attained its highest perfection in this 
country. Peeping through key-holes probably did not 
come into practice till human suspicion closed the door 
to free inquiry, and put a Lock on the Human Under- 
standing. Many things not to be found out by guesses 
and questions, cannot escape the peepers. 

« It becomes my duty to make a brief statement of 
the actual condition of the society, and of the progress 
of our proceedings since the last meeting. We have 
received a great accession of new members, all eager in 
the pursuit of knowledge. We have purchased twenty 
gross of green spectacles for the use of the Peeping 
Committee, that they may carry on their operations 
without being suspected. The Exploring Expedition 
has got in, after having reconnoitered thirty-seven back- 
yards, fifty-one front entries, forty sky-parlours, one 
hundred kitchens, and other premises too numerous to 
mention. The contents have been reported to the 
Guessing Committee for further investigation. We ex- 
pect very soon to be able to tell what is going on in 
Mrs. Jenkins's back parlour ; and we have three com- 
mittees on foot making investigation into the affair of 
the quarrel between Parson Slop and his wife about 
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the pork-chops. In short, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
happy to say our society ia in the most flourishing 
condition ; and if we go on as we have begun, we shall 
transform the whole community into one great In- 
quiring Society, under the direction of Paul Pry and 
Peeping Tom/' 

Mr. Weazel — "Mr. President, I rise to report." 

President — "Please to attend to the report of Mr. 
Weazel, of the Back-Stair Committee." 

Mr, Weazel — " Mr. President, I beg leave to report 
on behalf of the Back-Stair Committee, that we have 
taken the most unwearied pains to make inquiries con- 
cerning the affair of the quarrel between Parson Slop 
and his wife about the pork-chops. We have sent for 
persons and papers, and held thirteen examinations of 
Parson Slop's cook and chambermaid, besides cross- 
questioning the butcher and pumping his old aunt. 
After sifting the whole affair to the bottom, we find the 
most important facts are these : 

" Parson Slop, as it happens, is very fond of pork- 
chops; but Parson Slop's wife, by the most unac- 
countable and heterogeneous contrariety of taste that 
ever disturbed connubial bliss, is not fond of pork-chops. 
How they came to get married is astonishing. How- 
ever, that's metaphysics : we don't undertake to explain 
it. The butcher knocked at the door : « What will you 
have for dinner ?' says he ; < Pork-chops,' says Parson 
Slop. Some say he always said ' pork-chops' to the 
butcher. < Pork-chops,' says he, « pork- chops !' « Mut- 
ton-chops, you mean!' says his wife. «No I don't,' 
says he, < pork-chops! pork-chops!' <We'd better 
have mutton-chops,' says she. <My dear,' says Parson 
Slop, ^I can't preach on mutton-chops. You know 
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"wh«it happened to my sermon the last time I tried it. 
I lost the thread of my discourse, drifted all round the 
wrong text, and floundered at the bottom of the 119th 
psalm/ 

" But Parson Slop's wife, like all otner women, was 
very fond of having her own way ; and the more he 
stood up for pork, the more she stood up for mutton. 
<I say pork-chops,' says he; <I say mutton-chops,' 
says she ; and so they had it — * Pork, my dear !' and 
< Mutton, my duck.' «I'll tell ye what,' says the 
butcher, « split the difference, and take both.' Well, 
they could not settle it any other way, and so they did, 
and the controversy seemed to be brought to a happy 
conclusion. But, unfortunately, they had but one 
frying-pan in the house. <Fry the pork first,' says 
Parson Slop to the cook. <No, fry the mutton first,* 
says his wife. < Pork before mutton,' says he ; < Mutton 
before pork,' says she. So they went at it again, over 
the frying-pan; pork against mutton, and mutton 
against pork, till the whole house rung again. How 
they settled this point, with only one frying-pan to do 
it, has not yet come to light. We have a sub-committee 
on frying-pans, that are looking further into the mat- 
ter. All that we know at present is that the pork and 
the mutton were both fried. Yes, sir, both fried ; I 
say, both fried, and with only one frying-pan ! Sir, I 
repeat, I do not mean to be vain-glorious, but let it bo 
remembered that we made this discovery. 

"Well, sir, after they were both fried, — ^the pork 
and the mutton, — the pork-chops and the mutton- 
chops ; in the natural course of things they were both 
set on the table, — in two dishes, sir, — set on the table 
in two dishes ; — ^the pork in one, and the mutton in 
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t'other. And now, sir, if the parson and his wife, after 
they had got their chops handsomely fried, had kept 
quiet, and kept themselves to themselves ; if he had 
eaten up his ji^orA-ehops, and she had eaten up her 
mutton-choj^Sj why, sir, this pork-and-mutton excite- 
ment would have gone down. But so it happened 
again, that they had only one dish of gravy between 
them. Whether it was pork gravy or mutton gravy 
we cannot tell for certain; most probably it was a 
mixture of both. < I think that's pork gravy,' says 
the parson. <I think it's mutton gravy,' says his 
wife. « Really, it looks like pork,' says he. 'Posi- 
tively it smells like mutton,' says she. < Pork !' says 
h^, < for a thousand pounds !' < Mutton !' says she, < if 
I die for it !' So he made a dive at it with his spoon ; 
and she made a snap at it with her fingers. — « Smash !' 
goes the gravy-dish, and they got the contents between 
them — she in the bosom, and he in the eyes and nose. 
Up jumped Parson Slop and overset the table. Down 
go pork-chops, and mutton-chops, dishes, plates, knives 
and forks, rattlecome twang ! on the floor. The parson 
bawled, his wife screamed, the children squalled, the 
cook went into hysterics, the cat was frightened out 
of her wits, and the whole house was in a hubbub. — 
And that is the story of the pork-chops." 

Miss Patience Peepahout^ of the Q-reen Spectacle 
Committee — " Mr. President, I rise to make a report 
for the Green Spectacle Committee, of which I have 
the honour to be chairman. — I beg pardon, sir, — chair- 
woman. Our committee have made several important 
discoveries. Firsty Mr. Strange, in Winter street, has 
got a new carpet on his front parlour — ^the colour we 
don't exactly know; some say red and yellow; some 
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some say red and green. Don't know whether it's 
paid for: find that out by and by. Second^ Mrs. 
Nipkin in Temple Place, had three pies on her supper- 
table last Sunday: — three pies, Mr. President — ^three 
pies ! — Don't know what was in them : find that out 
by and by. Thirds there's a young milliner with a 
round face, just moved into Hanover street : has a 
good many customers ; don't know what she sells : 
find that out by and by. Fourth, is the most impor- 
tant discovery of all : — I made it myself. — Day before 
yesterday I popped round the corner, when nobody 
was looking, and took a peep into Doctor Sly's back 
yard. What do you think I saw there ! — Seven pair 
of stockings hanging on the clothes-line, — seven pair, 
Mr. President, seven pair ! — He's got but six in family, 
and whose are the odd pair ? I say, whose are they ? 
This is a matter that calls for the strictest investiga- 
tion. The stockings ought to be looked into. Don't 
know whose legs have been in them : find that out by 
and by." 

Mr. Snipe, of the Porridge-pot Committee — "Mr. 
President, I beg leave to state, on behalf of the Por- 
ridge-pot Committee, that having been appointed by 
this honourable society, a member of this committee, 
with instructions on behalf of the society, to thrust my 
nose into everybody's porridge-pot, in order to ascer- 
tain, for the instruction of an enlightened and inquiring 
public, what sort of porridge everybody is cooking ; I 
have had the misfortune, on behalf of the committee, to 
learn by experience, that porridge-pots are very dan- 
gerous things. Yes, sir, very dangerous things. — ^I 
have tried porridge-pots, sir, and know them. Sir, to 
quote the language of the great Plato, < magnum est 
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perieulum porridge-poforum.* The circumstances are 
these, sir. — ^A neighbour of mine happened to be cook- 
ing his porridge, and I, sir, on behalf of the committee, 
impelled solely by a laudable desire to know what sort 
of porridge he was cooking, advanced up to the pot, 
and thrust my nose into the same, on behalf of the 
committee. But, sir, I regret to say, — so it happened 
— either that my nose was too long, or the porridge 
too strong : — or the fire too hot, or too much in the 
pot : — ^but, somehow or other, the porridge boiled up 
and scalded my nose ! — ^Yes, sir, — scalded my nose on 
behalf of the committee. I have been obliged to wear 
a nose-bag ever since. Sir, I beg leave to resign 
my office as a member of the Porridge-pot Com- 
mittee." 

Mr. 8nubhin9 — « Mr. President, I move that the 
resignation of Mr. Snipe be accepted, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to sit upon his nose, and ascertain 
the damage ; and that all the expense of vinegar, 
brown paper, and nose-bags caused by accidents hap- 
pening to the Porridge-pot Committee, be paid out of 
the funds of the society." 

Mr, Weazel — « Mr. President, I move to amend the 
motion so far as to have a snub-nosed committee placed 
upon the porridge-pots, whereby the expense of nose- 
bags may be saved." 

•Mr9. Balbletale — " Mr. President, I beg leave to 
inquire of the Back-stair Committee, whether they 
have made the proper investigations into the case of 
Colonel Snapshort. I have it from good authority, 
that an intimate friend of his told a respectable indi- 
vidual, that he heard a certain person declare, that he 
should not wonder, if the truth was known, if it turned 
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out to be the case, that Colonel Snapshort yrM seen 
drinking small beer, Mr. President, let the truth 
be known; let us have no mystery, no diabolical 
concealments. ' I call upon the committee to say — 
Is this a fact ? or is it not ? Does the colonel 
drink small beer? or does he not? Let us know 
the whole truth, — 1£ there w beer, — ^I say — ^pop ! — 
out with it I" 

Mr, Weazel — "Mr. President, I am sorry to say in 
reply to the inquiry — that I am unable to say — ^although 
I would willingly say — ^if I could with certainty say — 
that Colonel Snapshort does or does not drink small 
beer. But this I will say, — that a ten-gallon keg was 
seen going into his cellar-door, no longer ago than last 
Friday week." 

Mrs. Clachabout — "Mr. President, I move that 
Colonel Snapshort ought to be talked to." 

Mr, FibbB — « Mr. President, there is a widow in 
Essex street, suspected of being suspicious." 

Mr. Weazel — "Mr. President, I have my doubts 
about some folks I.could mention." 

Omnea — "I have my doubts too." "So have I." 
" So have I." " So have I," &c. &c. &;c. 

President — " Order ! order ! order I" 

Omnes — "Do you mean me?" "Do you mean 
me ?" " Do you mean me ?" 

President — "Order! order. Ladies and gentle- 
men, order ! No personalities. Order, I say !" 

Owi»e«—" Chair !" "Chair!" "Chair!" "I move 
for a committee!" "I move for an inquiry!" "I 
move for an adjournment !" " Order !" " Order !" 
"Chair!" "Chair!" "Order!" "Order!" "Chair!" 
"Chair!" "Committee!" "Adjourn!" 
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President—'^ Order !" « Chair !" « Attention !" 
« Order !" « Question !" « Question !" " Question !" 
« Chair !" « Chair !" « Chair T'— « This meeting is 
adjourned!** 
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TIMOTHY GREENHORN'S VISIT TO 
NEW YORK. 

Of the great city of New York, I'd often heard a 
deal of talk, so I took a ship on the canawl, which 
brought me down, my trunk and all, to Skenny-actedy. 

In Albany I got afloat, on a thing they called a boat, 
it went on wheels, and a monstrous pot was kept con- 
tinually biling hot, and the smoke went up like a bam 
o'fire, some hundred feet or a trifle higher. I seed the 
boat go back to-day. 

When I come to land all safe and sound, I put my 
hands in my pockets and walked around; and the 
wondrous sights that I did see, was surprising to a 
degree that I'm sure there's nothing like it. 

I found a place all full of racket, and they called it 
Fulton Market; but I thought it strange, as I did 
range, and walk about, the men were in doors and the 
women out : I thought it very funny. 

And there was bullock's hearts and oxen's hinder 
parts, and hides and skins, and venison and sheepskins, 
and hams and tallow, and beefsteaks fat and yallow, 
and' every thing that's eatable, for them who are to 
buy meat able, and can raise the money. 

I went up Wall street very slow, for the folks were 
80 thick I couldn't go, and there was banks where bills 
are made, by people licensed to the trade, and thick as 
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liops are shaying shops, where they shave without a 
razor. 

And when I got into Broadway, I thought the world 
was running away, such a dashing, splashing, walking, 
talking, and painted kivered carts with wheels and 
spokes, chock full of pretty gals and other folks. It 
was enough to craze yer. 

What most surprised me still, I thought the red-back 
bill was good for nought at all ; but I seed in shops 
both great and small they seemed most greedy to be at 
'em, and had their labels up, dod rat 'em, for cloths and 
shoes and rum and beer, the red-back bills are wanted 
here. And so they hug the red shin-plaster. 

But when I got some further down, I seed a nation 
building made of stun, where folks of all sorts and sizes 
goes to eat their puddings and their pizes ; and as I the 
stony steps did pass, a fellow stared at me through a 
piece of glass, and when I axed 'em what it meant, they 
said it was a tenement built up by Mr. Astor. 

And close to this was a great big field, which pota- 
toes for the whole city would yield, and an iron fence 
was built up round it, and a curious gate, the de'il con- 
found it, which I tried to open, but did not know how, 
sirs, so I climbed over the fence and tared my trousers; 
which made me as mad as a hen. 

When o'er the fence I had got, there in the middle 
of the^lot was a marvellous tenement, as white as all 
the firmament. With pillows and winders and curious 
chis'ling, and a porch to stand under when its drizzling, 
and I looked round the house this and that way, for 
the bill that rents it till the fust of May. But it was 
not to be seen. (^ 

So I axed a fellow with a pen on his ear, « Pray, Mr. 

13» 
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Btranger, is it you that lives helre ? for I should like to 
rent an apartment or two, for the sake of the sitewation 
and beautiful view.'' But he called me a bear, and run 
off with a stare, like a fox dodging into his hole. 

Then I went up to TatersalFs, where they sell 
bosses for nothing at all. But a feller had told me 
further down town, that there was the place where 
they knock bosses down ; so I thought a horse butcher 
a curious sight, so away I run with all my might. But 
found 'twas all a hum. 

When evening came I took my way to see the 
theatre folks play. A paper in big letters stuck agin the 
wall, I read until by heart I knew it all ; 'twas all about 
the Road to Ruin, the dancing and sich curious doing ; 
60 I paid a dollar to go in, and set as still as a mouse, 
to see that play begin. But I was all alone. 

There was heaps of benches and all that, and pretty 
cushions plump and fat ; but nobody came in but me, 
the Road to Ruin for to see. Then a fellow come who 
looked both sour and black, and says, « Here, Mister, 
take your money back; there'll be no play to-night." 

The next day the papers all spoke of me, who went 
in my glory the play for to see ; and they expressed 
so much curiosity for to see the man what set alone at 
the Park, that I thought I would no longer keep the 
thing dark, and so here I stand to bid you all good 
night! 
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DE. WILLARD— THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

Dr. Willabd was a man about six feet four inched 
high> extremely thin, and hatchet-faced ; his body was 
BO small and short that he appeared all arms and legs, 
and looked like a little pestle on two bean*poles; and 
had you met him on the beach, you would think he had 
just waded in from the West Indies. He was, more- 
OYer, troubled with all the ills that flesh is heir to ; and 
it was his greatest pleasure to communicate them to 
every one who had the courage to ask him how he did. 

"How do you do, Dr. Willard?"* «Wal, I an't a 
good deal well ; but I'm a little better to-day than I 
was yesterday, but not quite so well as I was the day 
afore. I've got a desput headache, and then I've got 
shockin' sore eyes, and t'other night I had an awful 
earache, but my wife put some walnut sap into it, and 
it's a leetle better now ; and then I've got a dreadful 
cough that I've had these forty years, which is very 
troublesome. {CougJii.) Last night I had the celic in a 
most shockin' way, that my wife thought come from 
eatin cowcumbers that wan't ripe. {Coughs.) But she 
gin me some burnt brandy, and a little hoarhound tea, 
and it seemed to help me a good deal, but I ain't well. 
{Ootighs), Then I've got a crick in the back of my 
neck, so that I han't been able to turn my head with- 
out turnin' my body, these two days. {Ooiighs.) Then 
I've got a pain in my left shoulder, and another across 
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the small of my back, that seems sometimes as though 
it would tear my kidneys right out. {Coughs.) Then IVe 
had the siatica in my hip ever since Deacon Lobdil's 
raisin'. Then I've got a pain in my knee that some- 
times a*most onmans me. {Ooughi.) Then my thigh 
that I broke at the raisin' of Cousin Doolittle's saw- 
mill is dreadful troublesome jist afore a storm. ( Coughs.) 
And then I was plonghin' in the garden t'other day, 
and what do you think the old mare did? why the 
tamal old crittur run back and knocked my shin agin 
the coulter, and I've hardly been able to walk since. 
But to crown all, my wife sent me after some oven- 
wood the other day, and as I was comin' up the steps 
with it, my foot slipped and I fell back on my crooper- 
bone. The wood fell on my face and knocked out the 
only tooth I had, squashed the bridge of my nose, and 
e'n a'most killed me. {CougTis.) Then Tve got fifteen 
corns on my feet, and the yallow jaundice beside. 
Bow do you due f 
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A NATIONAL MEDLEY, 

As a sensitive Coon lay sleeping one day, 

The sound of a woodcutter's hatchet he heard, 

So he jump'd on a stump to see what was to pay. 
And thus did he sing, ay, he sung like a bird : 

Woodman spare that tree ! 

Touch not a single bough, 
In youth it shelter'd me, 

And 111 protect it now; 
Twas my ibre&ther^s hand 

That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand, . 

Thy axe shaU harm it not 

Hard by, in a pine, sat a sober old Owl, 
A-fanning himself in the cool western breeze j 

And he wore on his features a horrible scowl. 

As he sung to the zephyrs that swept thro' the trees : 

Blow, O blow ! ye gentle breezes. 
All among the flowers and treeses, 
Till you give my blood the freezes. 

A Skunk and a Possum together then met. 

And they shook hands and they kiss'd, and most 
lovingly clung : 

For they vow'd years ago that they ne'er would forget 
One another through life, so they struck up and sung : 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to mind ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o' lang syne ? 
Chorus — For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne : 
We'll tak' a cup o' kindness yet^ 
For auld lang syne. 
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A Fox leaped out of a thicket, and play'd 

With his brush for a while, in a transport of glee ; 

Then thoughtfully walked to a green forest glade, 
Where he sat himself down, and most sweetly sang he : 

Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chains had bound me, 
Fond mem'ry brings the light 

Of other days around me ; 
The smiles, the tears of boyhood's years, 

The words of love then spoken. 
The eyes that shone, now dim'd and gone ; 

The cheerful hearts now broken ! 
• Thus, in the stilly night, &c. 

Then the Fox, Skunk, and Possum, the Owl and the 
Coon, 
In concert all join'd, to the tune of "Moll Brooks ;'* 
The stars cried encore, and the bright silver moon 
Grew brighter and brighter, as they sung without 
books: 



We'll not go home till morning, 
We'll not go home till morning. 
We'll not go home till morning^ 
TiU daylight doth appear. 
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THE APOLOGY. 

To sing a good song is a difficult task, 
Which few can perform, though numbers you ask ; . 
My voice is not good, youVe heard better before. 
But I sing when you ask me, pray who can do more? 

{OhoruB) — Who can do more ? who can do more ? 

I sing when you ask me, pray who can do more ? 

Your flats and your sharps I know nothing about ; 
Your laughing and jeering it quite puts me out ; 
I hate and detest it, for fear of renown, 
So we'll beat up Sir Cossack with down derry down. 
Down derry down, &c. 

Such coaxing and teasing as some people want : 
"Now do, Miss," "Now pray, sir;" "Indeed, sir, I 

can't." 
With a modest assurance at last they comply, 
Gatalini herself can't sing better than I. 

Sing better than I, &c. 

,Such woful excuses as some people make : 
That they've got a bad cold, or a shocking headache ; 
Or, ne'er sung in their lives ; or, monstrously hoarse: 
Which, between you and I, are mere words of dis- 
course. 

Words of discourse, &c. 

14 
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My song is soon ended — as bad singers ought — 
If I cannot sing better, it's not my own fault ; 
But now, that I've sung it, remember the price, 
I did it without your asking me twice. 

Your asking me twice, &c. 
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BUNDLE OF WANTS. 

I'll sing yoti a song about ^ants, 

It's a song that you're wanting of me ; 
I don't want to make you all sad, 

But I want much to add to your glee : 
We, all of us, wants have enough, 

Through this Kfe, as we travel along ; 
And my first and greatest of wants 

Is, I want to please all with my song. 

A man tbat's in want of a place. 

You'll say that no fate can be worse; 
A man that's in want of some money, 

He's not much in want of a purse. 
A man that's in want of his teeth. 

Had better give over nut-cracking, 
And he that wants shoes to his feet 

Need not lay out his money in blacking. 

The ladies. Lord bless 'em, have wants ; 

I hope they'll not take it amiss; 
Little Miss wants to be fat mamma; 

Fat mamma wants to be little Miss. 
The old ones, they want to be wed. 

The young ones to flirt with their beaux, 
But I'm certain that both old and young 

Have long been in want of more clothes. 
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A man that's in want of tobacco, 

He cannot want much with a pipe ; 
And he that*s in want of a dinner, 

May want half a yard of fat tripe. 
The man that has corns on his toes, 

Wants a smooth road instead of a rough ; 
And the man that's no nose on his face. 

Must want a new way to take snuff. 

The man that's in want of a leg, 

Will make but a very poor runner ; 
And he that's in want of an eye, 

Will make but a pitiful gunner. 
Our enemies' wants are supplied : 

Yankee boys still keep 'em retreating ; 
General Jackson gave Britons their wants. 

For he gave them a tarnation beating. 
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THE QUEEN'S MARRIAGE. 

Having long had a desire to visit London, that place 
famed for coaches, pickpockets, peers, parliament, 
chariots, and hackney-coachmen, in accordance with 
my wishes, I took passage, with the expectation of being 
in time for the Queen's marriage, and arrived just in 
time to be too late. I, however, fell in with a country- 
man of mine, by the name of Col. Seth Stride, who 
assured me he had seen the Queen married, and de- 
scribed it in the following manner : 

So, doctor, you didn't see nothin' of the weddin', eh ? 
Well, I guess I did, for I got to port just in time ; yes, 
I seed the hul bilin' on't, from fust to last ; seed the 
hul corn shelled out, measured up, sacked, and toted 
oflf to mill, all ready for grindin*. Yes, I seed it all; 
and now I'll tell you all about it. 

You see, the fust thing that was heard in the morn- 
ing was an allfired ringing of bells, and goin' off of big 
guns, jest like our fourth of July ; and, as it was a day 
of public rejoicing, down come an eternal shower of 
rain. For it's a fact, whenever there's a celebration in 
England, a thanksgivin', or any other matter to bring 
folks out, as sure as a rifle down comes the wet. It 
had been raining every day for about six months afore 
I come ; that is, it had been coming down by the pailful 
and basinful, but, on public days, it goes the hul tub. 

14* 
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I 8W0W if I don't think England is the great gutter of 
all creation. I raly wonder how folks live so much in 
water without gettin' scaly ; it's enough to make 'em 
downright amphibious. 

Well, as I was sayin', down come the rain, and then 
all the folks knew the ceremony was goin' to begin. 
So, out they turned in the streets, and down they went 
through the Park, and, Uncle Ebenezer ! such an etarnal 
lot of hats, you've no notion ; raly now I can't think 
where on arth they got all the dog-skins to make 'em 
on ; and the gals too, bout twice as many gals as men, 
and all as straight and tall, and rigged out as fine as 
the mast oif a man of war, sich a slick set of critters 
you never did see ; and sich dreadful pretty bonnets, 
too, all blue and green, and white and yaller, with big 
bunches of sattin, looking jest like mushrooms, stuck 
on one side, and ribands long enough to moor a fleet 
of whalers to the North Pole. I swan if they didn't 
all look first chop, downright naity. Well, out they 
come, and then they all went laughing and splashin' 
through the mud, just like ducks. Now, a body'd 
think they'd histed their umbarellas; but, no, there 
wan't "no back out in the breed, the more it rained, the 
more they laughed. Yes, the wet seemed to dra.w 'em 
all out like flowers. «Darn the damage," says they, 
<«go ahead, and let it pelt." I swan if they wan't a 
fust rate gravelly sile ; they sucked up the water like 
nothin'. 

Well, you see, as I like to go ahead myself, t hitched 
on to the fast train, and dragged arter 'em, till I found 
myself jammed right up hard and fast agin the big gate 
of the Queen's palace, and in about ten minutes I guess 
I felt ab6ut as easy as th^ middle herring in a barrel 
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of salt tab. ; sich an alifii-ed jain was too much for 
cotton. I vrvis widened oat half a foot at least ; what 
with one inan's stomach, and another's elbows, I got 
crooked into the shape of a letter S : I guess it would 
take a garden roller to straighten me out. 'Twas 
lucky, too; for if it had'nt been for the equeezin* T 
should have settled down in the mud kersquash, as 
fast as one of the piles of South Boston Bridge. 

Well, after waitin' about four hours in this way, 
scrouged up and twisted, and 'bliged to ask leave to 
breathe, the rain coming down in such a hul^sale style, 
I was 'bliged to spit like mad, to save myself from 
drowning. Well, after jamming and soaKng in this 
way, till I began to think that all the gals and fellers 
would grow so etamal moist they'd lump together, like 
an allfired big pudding, off goes a gun agin. " Hurah," 
cries a feller, " here comes Hhe Queen." And, sure 
enough, here she did come, at last, in a bran new 
coach with four horses, and four white niggers stuck 
np behind, with big sticks in thefr hands, and a bunch 
of flowers big enough to kiver a hul hill of taters. 
Now, the gal herself I liked well enough, she's a rale 
squeeler, a downright pretty gal ; a nice round little 
critter with a face as soft and white as a sattin cushion, 
and a pair of eyes that would set fire to a haystack. 
Dressed all in white^ and nothin' on her head but a bit 
of white gauze to look squint through, and a dreadful 
pretty little heap of yaller flowers to keep her head 
from bttstiii'. She Ibdked jest about good enough to 
eat; rtie was altogether first chop, quite nice, and 
downright nasty ; and I didn't mind singing out, as she 
came along, " Rule Brittanny," at the samfe time not 
fbrg^ttin' i^mfl Cbhimby^" 
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Well, then 'long come a hul string of coaches, as 
long as a whaling line, all bran new and gilt over, 
carrying the maids of honour and the lords in waitin', 
and the Queen's hair-dresser, and the gentlemen lamp- 
lighters, and aU the rest of the aristocracy ; and then 
come the young colt himself that was goin' to hitch 
teams with her. Prince Albert. Well, he's a pretty 
smart chap to look at, buttoned up in an aUfired red 
coat, and a star on his breast that beat the sun all to 
smash. He looked dreadful grand raly, consideriu' 
his father is only a grazer, and I guess it's a fact, for I 
heard the fellers call him Prince of Six Cowbergs and 
Goatherds, and that, I suppose, in Garmany, is a pretty 
considerable farming speculation. 

Well, arter him come another string of coaches, full 
of German fellers they called his staff, tho' I didn't 
see nothin' but sticks ; chaps that was all kivered over 
with fur and whiskers ; looked jist like a great regi- 
ment of bears half shared. Well, as they got by, the 
fellers set up hoUerin' agin, louder than a young arth- 
quake, and on they pushed ; and when I once get the 
steam on, there's no stoppin' me, I'm altogether high 
pressure, my engines are a pair of eightys. So, I put 
out my paddles, right and left, and in about five minets I 
was in the open sea goin' right ahead, about ten knots 
an hour. 

My notion was to steer right hum, when all of a 
sudden, as I was splashin' along like a hog in a swamp, 
what should I see layin' afore me on the ground but a 
little blue ticket, jest dropped, I spose, from some- 
body's pocket. Well, I'd read in the newspaper that 
anybody that had got a blue ticket might go to the 
chapel to see the young gal spliced ; so, says I, « I've 
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come out with a bucket, and I may as well see the end 
of the ^re. I'm wet enough, and who knows but they 
may ask me to pull off my boots and give me sumthin' 
to drink?" So I made my way right on eend for the 
meetin' house, and the fust door I come to, I rapped 
jest as loud as though I'd come to pay off a balance, 
and in less than a minet who should open the door but 
one of these white niggers, all powdered, and shiny 
with gold lace and eyarlastin' big ruffles; and, for 
about a minute, the poor degraded critter stared at me 
like a cat at a magpie, and then mighty short asked 
me what I wanted, "Why, to see the show," says I, 
"what do you think?" "You," says he, lookin' at 
me agin, about as sarcy as a yaller nigger looks at a 
black one. "Go 'long," says he, "or I'll call the 
policeman." Well, now, that riz my Ebenezer. "Well," 
says I, " call the police ! do you know I'm an Ameri- 
can?" "What of that!" says he, "I'll have you 
taken up and carried to the station-house." "Well," 
says I, " you're mighty good to offer me a ride there, 
only I don't want it jest now, cause I'm goin' in." 
" No, you ain't," says he, " if I can help it." " I guess 
I am," says I, "and there's the ticket." And, darn 
me, if the degraded critter hadn't the sarce to tell me 
I stole it. "What's that you say?" says I, for my 
froth was bilin' over. " Stand back," says he, " or 
I'll knock you down;" and so the varmint kitches up a 
big stick. " Hold on, young man," says I, " hold on a 
turn, hold on, that stick of yours is a downright pen- 
dulum, and swings two ways ; if you dare to strike me, 
it shall be as hard to your government as the boundary 
question : I won't undertake to say but that there'll be 
war 'twixt the countries." Well, the breeze got so 
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high that down come another white liigger, a BOtt of 
overseer, and says he, "What's the row?" Says I, 
" IVe got a ticket to go in, but here's yotar dog at the 
door, and I can't git by him." Then he asked me who 
I was and if I was attached to the American Legation ; 
says I, " I reckon I am attached to the Legeition, and 
every thing else that consams America." « Then," 
says he, " you may step this way, though I'm afeard 
you'll find no room." "Don't you be skeered," says 
I, « only show me a split in the log, and if I don't 
wedge in, I'm no piler." So away he went, alid I jist 
held on a minit to give a look at Mr. Flourhead : the 
poor mean-spirited critter trembled like a wood-pigeoti 
at a rattlesnake. I gin him the full blaiSt of my cdun- 
tenance, and I raly believe if I had eyed him a minit 
longer, he'd melted all away ; he'd a run down into a 
grease spot at my feet. 

Well, up stairs I walks, and arter travellin' rotmd 
into all sorts of holes and corners, this tipper iiigger 
opened a little door and showed me in, and there I was 
stuck right up agin the roof of the meetin' hotise where 
the Queen was to be married. It was fitted u|) awful 
smart, kivered all over with sattin arid velvet, and lions 
and unicorns, and a mighty great heap of flags, though 
'twixt you and me, I didn't see nothin' of the stripes 
and stars ; and I swan if there wan't gold enough on 
the table to back up the currency ; and right opposite 
to me there was a dreadful big organ, and a set of 
fellers hired to sing Rule Brittanny. That organ, I 
tell you, was a screamer ; a fust rate grinder, full two 
hundred horse power ; didn't deal in any small music ; 
a rale state bank for harmony, issue notes all day long, 
and all sure to circulate. 
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Well, there was the gallery, all chock full of lords 
aiid ladies, kivered all over with jewels and silver, the 
most valable set of gals I ever looked at, any one on 
*^ai would have sot me up in trade ; I should like to 
have melted half a dozen on 'em on the spot. I don't 
keer much for gals in general, but jest then I was in a 
a darned meltin' humour. Well, there they all was, 
red coats and blue coats, gold lace and silver lace, 
white breeches and black breeches, white stick and 
gold stick, all heaped up, noddin' and bowin' and 
gluein' fingers, with their feathers and stars, and broad 
red ribands on their breasts, like a stream of blood. 
There was the Duke of Wellington and royal princes, 
and the gentleman usher of the fire-tongs, and the 
master of the warming-pan ; and the Lord Chancellor 
in his wig, looked jest as if he'd poked his head into an 
imdressed sheepskin. 

Well, as I was lookin' right down on 'em, all of a 
sudden the organ begun to grind up, the doors opened, 
and in walked the young gal and the prince to put on 
the harness ; and they were as pretty a pair of colts 
as ever you'd wish to see ; I guess they'd have fetched 
a thousand any where in Maryland. Well, down they 
sot, side by side, in two dreadful handsum chairs, and 
then the bishop set to work. 

Well, the saremony was pretty much the same as 
with other folks, only that the big organ ground in 
every now and then, with rale mammoth music, and 
the fellers in the loft sung out «0h, be joyful!" and 
the hul line run off the reel clean enough till they come 
to that word obey, and then she made a halt, and what 
on arth to do they didn't know, 'cause she was king, 
and not him. 
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They was all struck in a state of conflnstration, 
and my eyes stuck out like a couple of quart bowls. 
It was what I call a moment of univarsal and etarnal 
trepidation ; 'cause, you see, if the gal had refused to 
say the word, there was no join, the hoi bilin was upset, 
and all the work wasted. 

The big wigs, and the Lord Chancellor, and the 
white feathers, the gentlemen of the warming-pan, 
and the ladies of the wash-hand basin, all in a dreadful 
stew. Well, the little critter pulled up the least bit of 
a minit, and stuck her eyes right through the prince, 
like a skewer, and out the word come. Maybe you're 
gone a fox-hunting afore now, and maybe you tried 
to head a young heifer in a cornfield, but sich a turn 
as that you never seed ; I swan if it didn't flap us all 
aback, like the boom of a schooner on a shift of wind. 
Well, arter this, on went the ring, and the knot was 
fixed ; and then sich a tarnal screamin' and roarin*, I 
thought all natur had busted up and broke loose. 
Sich a huggin' and hoUerin', and laughin' and kissin', 
there's no kind of tellin', they all set too, right and 
left. 

The bishop hugged the duke, and the big wigs 
hugged the long feathers, and the gentleman of the 
warming-pan hugged the gal with the fire-tongs, — jest 
the same up with us tue, — they all set to huggin' and 
squeezin' all the old gals and the young gals, the old 
lords and the young lords, there they was all in one 
etarnal big lump, fermentin* together like a great 
hunck of doe. 

Well, what on arth to do, I didn't know, there I 
stood, and all the folks starin' at me, as much as to 
say, "There's an Amerikin, and no doubt it's Col. 
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Siaride, whfet's come over to take out a patent for 
lightin' up the streets with hydrogen ga9.'' So, seein' 
all this tremendous and etamal uproar goin' on, all this 
huggin' and kissin', right and left, sajsl, <<It will 
never due for me to stand out, if I don't jine in, they'll 
swear I an't friendly to the match." So, says I, « It's 
my duty to jine chorus, and show the young gal I'm as 
glad as any on 'em. I ought to do it as a gentleman, 
and out of duty to my country." So, what did I due, 
but clap my arms round a great fat gal, pulled her 
back a bit, and gin her one of the slickest kisses she 
ever tasted. It come off jest like a bottle of spruce 
beer. I'm darned if it didn't almost take away the 
skin, and it rung about the meetin' like a ten pounder. 
Well, now only see what a feller gets for bein' good- 
natured, and tryin' to sarve his country. 

Blow me, if the gal didn't squeal out ten thousand 
. murders. Well, the hul meetin' was upset, and started 
up to see what was the matter, and they all sung out 
"Scoundrel!" Yes, I vow they did, and asked me 
for my card. I fell back as flat as a dollar. « Scoun- 
drel !" says I, " for jinin' in the general rejoicin', jest 
because I showed the United States in my person, and 
was glad to see the Queen of Great Britain." "Your 
card, sir," says they. "My card," says I, "I gin 
that to the feller at the door." Then they all called 
me scoundrel agin, and sung out for the officers. 

" So," says I, " thank you for nothin', gentlemen ; 
if you want to help me down stairs, I'll save you the 
trouble ;" and I jest drew in my legs, jammed my head 
agin the door, and comin' out head over eend in the 
passage, I made but one step from the top stairs to the 
bottom, and only one more from the bottom to the 

15 
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Street; and, says I, << That's the first time I ever 
went to see a Queen married, and if ever I go 
agin, I hope I may be stewed down in a potash kettle 
for bone soap, and lapped np bj the Ingins with a 
one-pronged fork." 
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POLICE SKETCHES. 



CASE OF ASSAULT AND BATTERY— A HOOSIEK'S FIRST 
VISIT TO NEW YORK. 

<< In the fu9t place, Squire, or wan't akeered nor 
hurt, beoase m our parts I am a rale horse." 

Judger-^ Then, speak lower, or you -will be put into 
a stable." 

<< Look here, Squire, I am a locomotive, and when 
the steam's raided, I must go a-head. But I an't going 
off the track. Tarnal flesh and blood, pizen snakes, 
and all the creeping things of this everlasting earth, 
did you ever git into a nist of runners arter baggage ? 
Well, of all flesh, they do beat all cattle, sarpent, 
bed-bug, or musquito kind. They are ^he cap sheaf 
hornet's neat to mortal man a-travelHng ; rale blood- 
suckers ; cut clean to the quick; skin you alive ; drag 
your wife one way, your children another, and you to 
old Nick, if you don't understand human nature, and 
keep the train of things. Qosh, all firelock, I hadn't 
time to get on my candle moulds afore the vessel begin 
to snort off steam like all Niagara biled down, and 
mix up with tornadoes and earthquakes. Lightnin' 
and thunderbolts ! how the runners begin to stream 
jest like flies round a hogshead of molasses. < Want a 
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carriage !' < Howard house !' < Astor honse !' < City 
Hotel !' One feller looked as thongh he'd quit all his 
friends of their own accord. He grabbed hold of my 
plunder with his thievin' irons : < Is this yer baggage 
for the poor-house,' says he. <Not as you knows on,' 
says I, and I gin a flap and a crow, and fastened to his 
ears, and chawed his hat up in a mouthful. The rest 
of the ingins scampered : some fell into the cellar of 
the boat; some fell overboard, and another chap 
jumped into a two-wheel go-cart, with a kiver on it. 
Bed headed niggers; mad buffalo bulls; crop-eared 
sarpents, and knock-kneed tomcats, says I, < Gome out 
of that cart.' So I tuck hold of the box, jest to 
chuck it into the water, when five or six men seized 
hold on me, and said they were officers. < Wiat's yer 
general's name,' says I, « and what's yer rank ; for 
you see, I am fourth corporal of the squirl-tail blues, 
and I can only yield to my superiors.' Says they, 
< Vo'll take you to head-quarters.' So I gin a whoop— 
for. Squire, I can drink up a water-spout; climb a 
rainbow, and sneeze it into ribbons ; and when I don't 
want a shower, I blow away the clouds." 

Squire — "Remore the prisoner to the Tombs." 
H. — "Why, Squire, I an't dead yet, I reckon." 



The following sketch forms quite a contrast to the 
former. It is a character that infests the docks of New 
York, and altogether confined to that sphere of life. 
The prisoner in this - case, whose name was Dickey 
Swivel, alias Stove Pipe Pete, was placed at the bar, 
and questioned by the Judge to the following effect :— 
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Judge — " Bring the prisoner into conrt." 

Pete — « Here I is, bound to blaze, as the sperits 
turkentine said when it was all a-fire.*' 

Judge — " We will take a little of the fire out of 
you. How lio you live ?" 

Pete — " I an't particular, as the oyster said, when 
they axed him if he'd be fried or roasted.*' 

Judge — " We don't want to hear what the oyster 
said or the spirits of turpentine either. What do yon 
follow?" 

Pete — " Any thing that conies in my way, as the 
locomotive said, when he run over the little nigger." 

Judge — " We don't care any thing about the loco- 
motive. What's your business ?" 

Pete — " That's various, as the cat said, when she 
stole the chicken off the table." 

Judge — " That comes nearer the line, I suppoise." 

Pete — "Altogether in my line, as the rope said, 
when it was choking the pirate." 

Judge — "If I hear any more absurd comparisons, 
I will give you twelve months." 
* Pete — "I'm done, as the beefsteak said to the 
cook." 

Judge — " Now, sir, your punishment shall depend 
upon the shortness and correctness of your answers. 
I suppose you live by going round the docks ?" 

Pete — " No, sir ; I can't go round the docks without 
k boat, and I han't got none." 

Judge — " Answer me : how do you get your bread?" 

Pete — " Sometimes at the baker's, and sometimes I 
eat taters.'' 

Judge — " No more of your stupid insolence. How 
do you support yourself?" 

16» 
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Pete — << Sometimes on my legs^ and sometimes on a 
cheer." (chair.) 

Judge — « I order you now to answer this question 
correctly. How do you do ?" 

Pete — « Pretty well, I thank you, judge. How do- 
youdoT 

Judge — " I shall baye to commit you." 

Pete — « Veil, you've committed yourself, fust, that's 
some consolation." 



THE LA.WYER OUTWITTED. 

I HAVE frequently seen counsel in our courts of law, 
who were attempting to be witty at the expense of 
some adverse witness, have the laugh completely turned 
upon them, by the happy retort of parties under cross- 
examination. In the year 1840, a very amusing in- 
stance of this kind occurred, in which the laugh was 
well turned against a counsel, who was doing his besi 
to be severe and witty at the expense of a witness. 
The latter was one of the skin-and-bone class of peo- 
ple, and by a curious coincidence, so^was the counsel. 
You could not look upon either, without coming to the, 
conclusion that the two ought to be put together to 
make one* 

Lawyer — « So, sir, you have been in the prosecutor'Si 
house?" 

Witnezt — « I rather guess I have." 
Lawyer — « Have you been there often ?" 
TFt^ne<^— « Not as muob. aa that« I been there 
frequently, if not more." 
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Lawyer — << That is no answer. Have j<m been there 
often ?" 

Witne99 — << Sometimes I went, and sometimes^ I 
didn't/' 

Lawyer — "Have you been there twenty times ?'* 

Witfiees — "Well, I never writ it down." 

Lawyer — " Don't be rode, sir. Have you been there 
twenty times ?" 

Witnesg-^^^ Well, sometimes I think, and then agin 
I don't know." 

Jtidge — " About the nnmber of times speak, if you 
please, to the best of your belief." 

Witness — " I should think, judge, seeing it's you, 
about a dozen times, more or less, on an average, big 
and large, take 'em as they run." 

Lawyer-^^^ So, sir, you could noi answer the 
question to me, you found no difficulty in answering 
the judge." 

Witness — ^Look, here. Squire, you an't no judge 
your a .'' 

Lawyer — " Stay a little, if you please." 

Witness — "Of course, jest as long as you are a 
mind tue." 

Lawyer — ^Perhaps you could condescend to tell the 
court your object in visiting the prosecutor's house?" 

Witness^-^^ The court didn't ax." 

Lawyer — "Don't be insolent. I have asked you." 

TFiY«€f».— " No, you didn't ax nuther. I'll bet you 
a dollar, and leave it to the court." 

Judge — " Order, order 1 Be careful, young man, and 
answer directly. Jhis is no place for betting." 

Lawyer— i^ I now ask you why you visited the pro- 
secutor's house ?" 
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' WitneMB — << Well, as nigh, as I can remember, I don't 
recollect." 

Lawyer — << Perhaps 70a can tell the hour jou most 
frequently visited there V 

Witnes9 — "The hour? Oh, yes! that was leetle or 
nothin'." 

Latvyer — « Don't be insolent. What do you mean 
by that?" 

Witne%9 — « Why, down in our parts, we mean leetle 
or nothin' is betwixt 12 and 1 o'clock," 

Lawyer — « Ah ! the dinner, was it ?" 

Witness— ^f^ I didn't ax." 

Lawyer — << Perhaps not. But your nose would be 
of some service in enabling you to ascertain." 

Witness — " My nose didn't ax." 

Lawyer — " You seem very witty to-day." 

Witness — "I rather guess we be." 

Lawyer — "You, doubtless, partook of this man's 
dinner on such occasions?" 

Witness — « That case depended on circumstances." 

Lawyer — "What circumstances, sir?" 

Witness — " Whether he axed me or not." 

Lawyer — " You never refuse a good dinner, do you? 
for you are the very picture of a hungry fellow." 

Witness — " Well, we both on us look as though we 
could breed a famine, and eat it up arterwards." 

Lawyer — " You may sit down, sir." 

Witness — "Better ax me somethin' else. I'm 
willin' to tell, and I like talkin'. 
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THE CASE OF SAMUEL DOLEFUL. 

Samuel Doleful was a short, thin, little man, with 
small, narrow chest, long arms, waspish legs, big face, 
with large blue-point oyster eyes ; square nose, white 
as chalk, and tipped with red at the end ; wide mouth, 
broad chin, and dingy-brown hair. The charge against 
him was being poor, and the charge was supported by 
unanswerable witnesses. A tattered coat that might 
once have been black, but now faded to a dingy brown, 
was buttoned over his narrow chest up to his neck ; 
and his pipestem legs were encased in coarse corderoy, 
dovetailed with sundry bits of cassimere, beaverteen, 
&c., in the way of patches. 

. << Samuel !" said the judge, « I believe I shall have 
to give you thirty days. Indeed, in your present situ- 
ation, you ought to be glad of the chance.'' 

Samuel — "Glad! who talks of glad? I was born 
doleful, IVe lived doleful, and I intend to die doleful, 
if I don't, btiat me.'' 

Judge — « Don't swear, Samuel, don't swear !" 

Samuel looked hard at the judge, and then wiped a 
portion of his right eye with his coat tail. 

« I was born weepin*. My daddy use to* chaw 
wormwood afore I was born, and mother made a 
practice of gettin' drunk on winegar When I was 
a boy the folks wouldn't let me nuss their children, 
.'cause they said I give 'em the 'spepsy, I looked so 
sour. When I was at school I got all the lickin's, and 
when I got married my wife left me in three months. 
She said there was no use livin' with me, 'cause if we 
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had children they'd only be walkin' vinegar casks if 
they was boys, and if they was gals, they'd be nothin' 
bat jugs of cream of tartar, set on legs, to physic the 
whole world with their solomcholy faces. If she didn't 
say so, hist me.'* 

Judge — Don't swear, Samuel. Let me advise yon, 
wouldn't it be better for you to make a respectable 
man of yourself." 

Sam. — « What's the use of making yourself respect- 
able when any^ feller has a right to slander you, and 
make ybu disrespectable agin." 

Judge — "You might go to work, Samuel." 

Sam. — "What's the use of workin' when it only 
makes you tired." 

Judge — « You might put a clean shirt on now and 
then." 

Sam. — «< What's the use of puttin' on a clean shirt 
when it only gits dirty agin." 

Judge — " You might sleep in a house like a respect- 
able citizen." 

Sam. — "What's the use of skepin' in a house and 
paying rent, when a board-pile answers jest as veil." 

Jt^(^e— "If you would make a respectable man 
of yourself your wife would have stayed with you, 
and you might have had a nice family of children 
round' you." 

Sam. — "What's the use of havin' children when 
they only sasses you. And if they doesn't sass you, 
they're always gettin' the measles or whoopin' cough ; 
and if they didn't get the whoopin' cough, they catches 
cold and snuffles out of all character, and all the 
towels in the house as ain't used for diapers is took for 
pocket-handkerchiefe ; if they ain't, buH me.'* 
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Judge — "Take him below." 

Sam. — " Take him below ! That's the way it's always 
been. I've always been took below, and when I die I 
s'pose I'll be took lelaw^ if I won't, hu9t me. Exit. 
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SOCIAL VISITS. 

Being invited some time since to visit an old- 
fashioned family, I took occasion to do so one evening. 
What took place on that visit being of rather an eccen- 
tric nature, I will relate it. The heads of the family 
were an old-fashioned couple by the name of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clackerty, and an old lady they called Granny 
Clackerty. I had not been seated long, before Mrs. 
Clackerty addressed me as follows. 

« Well, doctor, I must say I do sympilate with you 
on your fust debut afore a Detroit ordinance. The 
way you incited their miserable faculties has never 
been expelled. It completely eradiated the hypo- 
chondriatics from my system. I am very libelous to 
that complaint. Doctor, my daughter Missourianna 
Sobriena has had a synonomous letter, and she 
feels quite indignations on the occasion. I feel very 
much defected myself. The young man appears to 
have very excellent entertainments, by the decompo- 
sition of his indictment. Very modest, and of good 
outstanding in society. He puts in such a heap of 
Latin potations that we can't cypher, and such apa- 
thetic sentiments about Charlotte at the Tub of Water. 
But we'll infer that to some other periodical." 

Mr. Clackerty — « Yes, old woman, I wish you would 
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infer that to some other periodical. The doctor has 
come here to pay ns a visit, and make himself agree- 
able. Come, doctor, let's hare a song, never mind 
the old woman, she ain't nobody." 

Mr9. C. — Yes, doctor, do sing us a song ; but don't 
sing none of them common songs, they are so wulga- 
rious. Don't you know one of Mr. Rusling's songs : 
« Woodman, spile that tree.' I think that's really 
superfluous." 

To oblige the lady I accordingly commenced. {At- 
tempts to sing.) " Woodman, spare that tree." 

"Stop a minute, doctor. Granny's up stairs. I'll 
call her down. Granny ! Granny !" {Oalh.) 

« Well, what is it ?" 

« Dr. WoUemtime is down here." 

« Well, well, I'll be there directly." 

" Doctor, she'll be here in a minit. Don't you think 
Mr. Busling's executionarys on the planner unsurpass- 
ed, and his voice unapparelled ?" 
- Mr. 0, — "Old woman, I wish you'd hold your 
tongue, and let the doctor sing. Oome, doctor, give 
us that song." 

I then commenced again, " Woodman, spare that 
tree." 

Mrs. 0. — " Stop a minute, doctor. Old man, I wish 
jou wouldn't castigate the excrescence of tobacco over 
the handle irons. Julius Drogeness Glackerty, bring 
your father the splitteroon." 

Boy — « The what, mammy ?" 

Mrs. O. — « The splitteroon. Don't you hear?" 

JBot/ — « I can't. Granny's using it up stairs for a 
warming-pan." 

16 
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Mm. C. — «« Ignius Fateus Olacfcerty, go np and get 
it. Julias Drogenes Clackertj, yon are getting en- 
tirely too 'pertinent afore company. That boy is per- 
fectly exemtory afore the family. Here comes gran- 
ny. Granny, this is Doctor WoUengtine. My mother, 
doctor." 

Oranny — <<Ah, dear! So this is doctor, all the 
time ; is it 7" 

Mr9. C. — " Doctor WoUengtine, mother." 

Granny — "Well, it's all the same. Doctor, all 
a-krying. Well, well, I'm glad to soe him." 

Mr. C. — " I say, doctor, how about that song ?" 

Oranny — « I should like very mnch to hear some 
of the doctor's cuolicues. But I am getting too old 
to go to consarts now. The last consart I went to was 
five and twenty years ago. A man gin a consirt with 
a larned pig, and a monkey what rid on a little poney. 
The monkey was dressed up in a shoulder cap and a 
cat's-tail feather, and he fired off a little gun, and then 
went through the revolutionary excitement in the par- 
tial order. That was the last consart that I was ever 
to ; and that's five and twenty years ago. The monkey 
had a red coat on ; and they called him arter breeches : 
General Provost, he, he, he. (Coitghs.) Ah, dear !" 

By this time, I began to feel the auger pretty 
severely and whilst 'making up my mind whether I 
should smg or not, my reflections were interrupted by 
the old man. « Come, doctor, what about that song?" 

I grew desperate, and commenced " Woodman, spare 
that tree." 

Mrs. 0. — " Missouriana Sobriena, you may call up 
General Garrison Boyer Japan, the servant boy. I took- 
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that colowed boy into the bouse from malevolent 
motives. His parents are very much suspected by the 
first circulations in the dty. Now, general, set down 
in the corner, and be perfectly speeific. He is a per- 
fect rigmarole ; he can beat you a mimicating ; his 
bump of sociality percedes anything I ever heard. I'm 
a rigmarole myself: s^f^edicated. Don't you think 
self-edicated folks is always the best deformed V 

Mr. 0. — " Look here, old woman, youVe talked 
enough. Let the doctor ring, will you?" 

Mrs. 0. — «< Yes, doctor, now sing. And you and 
the coloured boy take returns together. Keep still, 
general, and don't laugh. Now, doctor, begin." 

Finding I had a competitor in the field, I thought I 
would do my best to amuse. So I commenced again : 
" Woodman, spare that tree." 

Mrs. C. — 'f' Stop aminute, doctor. General Garrison 
Japan, didn't I tell you not to cachinate? Now, you 
ishall sing yourself." 

Mr. O. — "No; he shan't sing, nether. I'll sing 
myself arter the doctor gets throi^gh." 

I made out to sing one line, after the twenty-sixth 
time, after which I excused myself ; and my tormentors 
agreed to let me off, being anxious to give a ^ecimen 
of their own vocal powers. The old man commenced 
as follows : 

. As I was walkin' in the fields, 

My old gray mare kick'd up her heels, 
And trotted off into one comer : 

If you want me, you must catch me, sir. 
Bi tub a bub a bub, bub ba, &c. 
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Now, some folks does things at their ease, 
And some thej does 'em by degrees, 
I took some s21t and called her Coop, 
And then she came a trotting up. 
Bi tub a bub a bub, bub ba, &;o« 

A lion was catched into a net, 

And out of it he could not get ; 

The mouse gnawed and put him through, 

To show what art can ofttimes do. 

Bi tub a bub a bub, bub ba, &c. 

"That is all Mr. Clackerty's own decomposition. 
He's quite a poetess. Now, I'll sing you one of my 
own indictment." 

Come hither now, good people all, and let my story 

warn, 
For I will tell you a tale what will break them hearts 

of your'n : 
On Monday mornin, at eight o'clock, right opposite 

Newgate, 
John Jones was hung, his horrid crimes all for to 
expiate. 

But jest afore the drop did fall, he did confess most 

true 
That he did do the cruel deed, what I will tell to you : 
All through the wicked gal it was, I kill'd my master 

dear, 
'Twas she induced me for to cut his throat from hear 

to hear. 
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The clock struck eight ; the knot was tied, all dismal 

for to see-e, • 

The drop did fall, and launched him right into etarnity-e. 
Take warning now, all you who would not die like 

Malefactors, 
! never the company for to keep, of gals with bad 

charakters." 

After this song, I took my hat and went home. 
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DEm-SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OP 
THE SETTLEMENT OF TURKEYTOWN. 

BENJAMHSr BUZZARDy ESQ., ORATOR OF THE DAY. 

Fellow-citizeks of Turkeytown: this is the day 
we celebrate for the glorious event and epoch of the 
settlement, foundation, establishment, commencement, 
and beginning of our native home. This is Turkey- 
town's birth-day ; the day when our infant community 
first broke out of the great egg-shell of nothing. The 
everlasting wheels of time continually rolling over an' 
over on the mighty axletree of centuries, have once 
more revolved in a grand circular circumvolution, and 
brought back this glorious day to just where it set out 
from. When we contemplate this great event, our 
mortal intellects are whirled away into a conglomera- 
tion of rotatory confusions ; and we are hardly able 
to tell whether time has come back again, or we have 
been going a-head. 

Fellow-citizens of Turkeytown : this is the day on 
which our ancestors settled the foundation of the soil of 
our domestic firesides. On this day, fate and our fore- 
fathers provided a roosting-place for the young chickens 
of this thriving community. Who can say that we have 
not cause to crow ? On this day the town of Turkey- 
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town began to have a beginning. What a crisis in the 
history of mankind ! If the settlopaent of this town 
had never been begun, it never would have had a 
beginning afterwards ; and without a beginning nothing 
can take a fair start and go a-head. What then, fellow- 
citizens, ou^ht to be our gratitude to those courageous 
and magnanimous men, our ancient ancestors, who 
came into the silent solitude of this howling wilder- 
ness, and fought, bled, and died^ with the Indians, all 
their lifetime, for the sake of the gratitude of an un- 
grateful posterity. 

Let us take a retrospegtive view of the present and 
the past, and show the wonderful progress of moral civil- 
ization on the intellectual faculties of all the kingdoms- 
and principalities and tribes of the earth. In the 
remote and barbarous ages of ancient antiquity, all 
mankind was Hottentots and Baboons, living on all- 
fours, and going at sixes and sevens. Their only 
domestic firesides was wigwams and hollow trees, and 
roosting among the rocks and mountains: and- they 
were clothed in utter nakedness, as ragged as bears. 
Sometimes they wandered about in sheep-skins and 
bear-di:ins, and 'coon-skins ; but the light of philoso- 
phy had not come down from the skies with the celestial 
gift of shoes and stockings. Their food and drink was 
the fruits of the earth, and butchers' meat entirely 
raw, or very rare done. In this most barbarous and 
unnatural stiite of nature, their political condition was 
so bloodthirsty and obstreperous, that they were never 
at peace, except when engaged in war. And such was 
the lamentable ignorance of the militia at that time, 
that they could do nothing but knock down and drag 
out : without gimpf^wdi^, snudl arms, or bomb-shells. 
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The poor creatures settled all their quarrels without a 
lawyer, and died without any help from a doctor. 

Such was mortal man in the ages that passed away 
before the beginning of old times. Such, I say, was 
man : a mere green cabbage in the intellectual garden 
of creation, without the vinegar of science to give 
him a relish. In the words of the Psalmist, he was 
nothing but a crooked crab stick in Nature's apple- 
orchard, fit only to be hewn down and made into a 
stump-fence, till the sunshine of reason and philosophy 
began to mollify his brains, and shoot the light of com- 
mon sense into the dark lantern of his pericranium. 
After he got a little, glimmering of sense, he began to 
perceive that all the wisdom of ignorance did but 
make him an idiot, and a natural fool. So he could 
not help being quite ashamed of himself, like a decent 
sensible creature. And so the first thing mankind did, 
after the dark ages, was to go straight to work, and get 
up a Moral Reform Society, and appoint a committee 
on the state of the world. This led to the building of 
Noah's ark, the foundation of Constantinople, and the 
discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. 

« This is the way the world got civilized, by putting 
down the dark ages and getting up moral suasion and 
the march of intellect. The next great event in the 
history of the world was the settlement of Turkeytown 
by the Indians, which took place before the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants, or any one of their descendants. 
Nobody now living can recollect the name of the first 
Indian that lived here. Whether he was a native of 
the town, or came here from somewhere else, and got 
naturalized afterwards, it is very difficult to say. It ia 
my opinion, that the first settlers were turkeys, and 
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that this gave the name to the town ; for it is well 
known we have always had both turkeys and geese 
among our fellow-citizens. However, that is nothing 
at all to the purpose, because it is highly probable that 
the turkeys were not exactly our ancestors. They 
were nothing but heathen and wild fowl, incapable of 
Christian civilization. ' 

The first white man that lived in these parts was my 
great grandfather's ancestor's uncle, Bartholomew 
Buzzard. He built a house, and drove out the turkeys: 
BO he went by the name of Turkey Buzzard. How the 
town got to the present size has puzzled everybody to 
guess. My opinion is, that it grew up by little and 
little, just as a gosling grows up to be a great goose. 
Oh, my fellow-citizens, what a wonderful wonder is the 
progress of the human faculties and moral and intel- 
lectual developments in this great and growing country ! 
Several years ago, all nature was a howling wilderness 
and a silent desolation. Nothing was to be seen and 
heard but the roaring savage and the stupendous cata- 
mount. This odoriferous paradise around us, that 
we see now smiling in the sunshine and moonshine, 
was then nothing but a den of black bears, a dark hole 
for woodchucks, and a roosting-place for owls. The 
wild fox galloped over the hills with his majestical tail 
behind him, and the horn-pouts swam up and down the 
stream with nobody to catch them. 

Now, fellow-citizens, of Turkeytown, lift up your 
eyes and behold the wonderful change in the face of 
all nature's universe. Instead of the doleful wilderness 
and the diabolical Indian, we now behold the flourish- 
ing potato-hill and the melodious pig-stye. Tomahawki: 
are beat into sheep-shears^ and scalping-knives into 
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fish-books. Magnificent edifices have taken the place 
of straggling wigwams. That great monument of 
public spirit and enterprise, the pound for stray cattle, 
stands on the plain where the wildcat built her solitary 
nest ; and on the hill where the pelican screamed in the 
wilderness, there now quietly goes to grass the inno- 
cent goose and the majestic gander. 

How marvellous and astonishing, I say, is the de- 
yelopment of the human faculties in this enlightened 
community. The rising generation grow up like toad- 
stools, and flourish like cornstalks. Nothing upon 
earth can beat us for enterprise and going ahead. 
Such is the high state of improvement among us, that 
it is no uncommon thing to see a smart enterprising 
young man finish his education, get married, have 
three children, go into business, and fail for twenty 
thousand dollars by the time he is two-and-twenty. If 
we should go on improving at this rate, the world won't 
be big enough to hold us in a short time, and we shall 
be in danger of dying for want of elbow-room, unless 
there should come the tail of a comet and sweep away 
the surplus population. 

From all these things, fellow-citizens, you will per- 
ceive that the settlement of Turkeytown was one of 
those great events in the chain of causes and the con- 
catenation of catastrophes, which, taking their origin 
in the tiptopmost and unfathomable depths of antiquity, 
grew, like a mustard-seed, out of nothing at all, and 
gradually developing and conglomerating, with the 
rolling wheels of time, caused various things to cause 
one another, sweep along from generation to generation, 
and finally brought up all standing at this very point. 
So now, fellow-citizens, liaving come to the point, 
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I'll snap right off, and give you a toast : — " The town 
of Turkeytown, may she always be stuffed with the 
sweet-marjoram of knowledge, spitted with the skewers 
of abundance, and roasted in the tin-kitchen of pros- 
perity." 

Mr. Wildgoose, town^Urh — « Gentlemen, I rise for 
the purpose of proposing a toast. Having the honour 
to hold the honourable and responsible office of town- 
clerk of Turkeytown, I feel called upon to take the 
responsibility of responding. Therefore, in behalf of 
the town, I take the responsibility of giving the fol- 
lowing toast : — < The orator of the day, Turkeytown's 
most eloquent gobbler. May his nest be for ever in 
our midst, and may he soon perch among the mighty 
roosters of the Gineral Court.' " 

Squire Pullet^ of the selectmen — « Mr. President, I 
rise for the purpose of proposing a toast : — ' The town- 
clerk of Turkeytown, Timothy Wildgoose. His crop 
is filled with the grass of wisdom ; and his waddlings 
are in the paths of understanding.* " 

Squire Screechowl, justice of the peace — « Mr. Pre- 
sident, I rise to offer a toast : — < Solomon Pullet, Esq., 
chairman of the selectmen of Turkeytown : a Solomon 
in wisdom, a pullet in uprightness, and no chicken in 
the mighty matters of the law. May he always find a 
nest-egg in the bosom of his fellow-citizens.' " 

Colonel Crabapphy of the militia — " Mr. President, 
I rise also to give a toast : — < Simon Screechowl, the 
learned and incorruptible magistrate of Turkeytown ; 
may he continue to lift up his voice in the desert of 
wickedness, and mouse among the rat-holes of ini- 
quity.' " 

Orator — "Gentlemen; fellow-citizens, I think you 
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have toasted one another about enough: and it 
strikes me that it is entirely out of order to do any 
kind of toasting without taking something to drink. 
Gentlemen, making a speech always makes me dry, 
and I feel as dry at this moment as if I had been fight* 
ing the captain of a brickyard. So, I move that we 
adjourn to Shute*s grocery, take a gill a piece in honour 
of the day, and charge it to the town." 
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